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Successful learning is achieved by 
a program that encourages effort and 
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The boy pictured on the cover 
is studying the Kentucky Con- 
stitution and wondering how 
the action taken by the voters 
in November will influence his 
future. 


The photograph by Harold M. 
Lambert, Commercial Photog- 
rapher. 
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Study the “Present Conditions 
of Kentucky Schools” 
The suggestive unit will give 
you ideas of some of the things 
you, the children and the par- 
ents can do together. 





Send in ideas to Locals’ Ex- 
change, a new column for 
Local Education Associations. 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Some aids we hope you find useful 
































a o Purchase 


Ways to line up with this great 
150th Anniversary Celebration 


For free map (suitable for framing) 
and fascinating facts about the Pur- 
chase, write The Louisiana Purchase 
Association, 609 International Bldg., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United States, 
involving 17 states. So it is endless in 
interesting themes. And almost any 
subject you teach can be related and 
integrated to it. 


Enchanting learning experience is 
gained by making a case-history of 
the Purchase. Libraries have ample 
source material. 


In light of today’s accelerated speed 
in communications it might prove in- 
teresting indeed to contrast ways of 
making the negotiations for the 
Purchase then and now. 


Today there would be telegrams, 
cablegrams, radio messages; trans- 
atlantic phone calls; jet planes, swift 
ocean liners. U.N. Final report would 
most likely be recorded on microfilm. 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when you 
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CHART 
All American History on a single 
graphic chart! All important 


political, international, military, economic, cultural, social, 
industrial, and scientific events in our history from 1485 
to 1951. Price $2.40 net. 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE 
CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 
Covers 4500 B. C. to the present. A single chart equips 
an entire classroom. Price $2.50 net. 
Both by John Van Duyn Southworth. 


Kentucky Representative: Thomas A. Passons 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building 
Syracuse, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 
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... for the Children... 


The School Bell Rings A Crisis 


D-i-n-g! D-o-n-g! More and more chil- 
dren—crowded busses—cut in per capita— 
unfair distribution of school fund—influx 
of postwar babies—mobility of school pop- 
ulation—September’s school bell is sending 
this mournful message over the air waves 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Children, 687,731 of them, will be herded 
into crowded classrooms this year; two- 
fifths of them will be transported on 
crowded school busses; they will eat in 
crowded lunch rooms and be put through 
the crowded curriculum mill. How will this 
“crowding” affect the children? There is 
conclusive evidence that such environment 
will make of them “problem children” with 
emotional disturbances. 

Why the cut in per capita, referred to by 
some as “our guarantee”? Why will one 
district get $132.42 per child in average 
daily attendance, and another only $38.11 
per child in average daily attendance? The 
money simply spreads that way, because 
the per capita distribution is calculated by 
dividing the total fund of $26,212,500 by the 
total number of school-age children. Ken- 
tucky school fund is distributed on a per 
capita basis. This means a district will re- 
ceive $38.11 on each child on the census, 
whether or not he attends that school. 
Fewer than one-third of the census popula- 
tion may attend school; and yet that district 
will receive the per capita appropriation 
for each child on the census. The total 
school fund is actually $31,785,000; how- 
ever, $5,573,000 will be used in the 90 dis- 
tricts sharing in the equalization appropria- 
tion. The present method of distribution 
favors the district in which average daily 
attendance is low. In fact, the present 


method of distribution encourages non- 
attendance. There is a group, some 88,000 
if based on last year’s record, that will not 
even enroll in school this year. If the chil- 
dren are in school the penalty is—less 
money for more children. 

There are four age groups that have 
chalked up significant population growth. 
The 1953 census shows a total of 72,130 
six-year-olds entering school this fall. Ten- 
year-olds have made a gain of 2,803; thir- 
teen-year-olds climbed to a gain of 1,124; 
and fifteen-year-olds gained 1,637. Other 
age groups show smaller gains, but gains 
nevertheless. The $64 question is—where 
will the surplus be housed and where will 
teachers be found? Efforts will be made to 
house them in improvised classrooms, can- 
neries, churches, and commercial shops. 
The door just can’t be closed when Pupil 
No. 30 enters the room. An adequate 
supply of qualified teachers will not be 
found, because the school bells in other 
states are ringing out—higher salaries for 
teachers, higher salaries—and to those states 
teachers are flocking! Who can blame 
them? 

This is the year of reckoning. Will Ken- 
tuckians do anything to change the mes- 
sage of the school bell, or will our children 
become the neglected youth for whom the 
bells toll? Will the lay and professional 
groups demonstrate in November that they 
are interested in the education of the chil- 
dren? The vote of the electorate to amend 
Section 186 of the Constitution will clear 
the way for providing a system of educa- 
tion comparable to that in our neighboring 
states. Exercise your influence and your 
prerogative as a voter to save the children. 
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The President’s Message 


As the school bells ring in Kentucky, 
670,000 children are greeting 20,000 teach- 
ers. The teachers have returned to their 
classes with high hopes, aspirations, and 
plans for the year. The children have re- 
turned with open minds, eagerness, curi- 
osity which need to be satisfied, and with 
dreams of a happy year. With the open- 
ing of school, there is always the feeling 
that “this year will be better’, this year 
great things will be accomplished, “this 
year—this year—this year.” 


This year, as I view the situation in 
Kentucky, I see the greatest opportunity 
that any group of teachers has ever had 
and the greatest responsibility with which 
they have ever been faced. 


The first great responsibility is to pre- 
sent a unified profession, one which has 
every school district with 100 per cent 
membership in KEA, one which unites the 
profession with a strong action program 
at the local level, an active local associa- 
tion, a strong district association, and the 
strongest state association Kentucky has 
ever had. It must be strong in member- 
ship—yes, but also strong in purpose, strong 
in action and strong in willingness to work. 

The second great responsibility is to un- 
derstand the program for better schools 
which is being sponsored and which has 
been promoted for the past several months 
—the Minimum Foundation Program of 
Education for Kentucky schools. Months 
have been taken to determine what items 
the people want in a school program for 
the children of Kentucky. Countless hours 
have been spent by scores of people study- 
ing other programs in other states in an 
effort to pick the strongest points in each 
state and to see if it can be adapted to 
Kentucky. By the time this article goes to 
press, the recommended program will be 
released. The program may need revision 


in some places; some things may need to 
be taken out, added; but these 
changes will be minor. This responsibility 
is personal! Each person in the teaching 
profession should study the recommended 
program carefully and minutely and should 
be prepared to explain it to the parents of 
every child he teaches. Not only should 
he be prepared, he should take the time 
to see to it that citizens in his school com- 
munity understand the proposed program. 


others 


The third great responsibility is to know 
and understand what has to be done in 
order to have the recommended: minimum 
program become law. Without the amend- 
ment to Section 186 of our constitution, 
without a great deal of work to see that 
the program is enacted into law, without 
a willingness on the part of the people of 
Kentucky to support adequately a good 
school program, the proposed program can 
never become a reality in Kentucky. This 
willingness has been expressed in an over- 
whelming way by the committee members 
who assisted the study, but it is the respon- 
sibility of the profession to spread the in- 
formation so that all the people will under- 
stand what the increased revenue is buy- 
ing. 

The fourth great responsibility is for the 
profession to conduct a vigorous in-service 
training program designed to improve the 
program of education for the children in 
each school district. This program will 
vary from school to school. One system 
may seek help with the problem of grad- 
ing and promoting children. Another may 
want a better guidance program; others 
may want to work on an improvement in 
the course of study, better lunchroom 
service, better health habits, or better 
school and community relationship. The 
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field is unlimited, but the profession has a 
responsibility to help improve itself. In 
this way the profession will grow in stature 
and add dignity to itself. 

The fifth great responsibility is to teach 
so that the children of Kentucky will have 
no doubts about the strength of a demo- 
cratic form of government, no question 
about the perils of a totalitarian and dicta- 
torial form of government, and no question 
as to what needs to be done so that the 
democratic system may be preserved and 
strengthened. Freedom should be stressed. 
As Norman Cousins so aptly expressed it, 
“The freedom we desire is the freedom to 
work for freedom.” There is no place in 
the framework of the American public 
school system for communism and com- 
munistic methods. We need to be aware 
of the communistic method so that we may 
not promote the method under the title 
of democratic freedom. The teaching pro- 
fession has a responsibility to know what 
communism is and how it works. The very 
life blood of our democratic forms must be 
passed on through the children of our 
schools. 


If the president of the KEA has any 
message to bring to the profession, it is 
expressed in the statement of the first 
great responsibility—that of presenting a 
strong, unified front, that of understanding 
the program which is being developed, 
that of developing a public awareness of 
how the program may be accomplished, 
that of developing a strong in-service pro- 
gram in each system and finally, to promote 
vigorously the great American heritage—a 
functional democratic system for all our 
children. 

School bells are ringing. As professional 
people, what message do we hear? May 
it be a message of unity, of inspiration, of 
opportunity—opportunity to mold 670,000 
children into great Kentuckians, better 
trained in mind, strengthened in character 
and unwavering in moral responsibility. 





Through this column, Local Education 
Associations may exchange ideas or inform 
others of promising practices being spon- 
sored by local organizations. Your name 
will be used unless you indicate otherwise. 
To Locals’ Exchange: 

Our local education association would 
like to recommend the use of the Local 
Association Activities Leaflets for interest- 
ing meetings. A local can actually be re- 
activated by organizing study groups to 
use these recommended leaflets: Leaflet 
14, “The Local Association and the Profes- 
sional Standards Movement,” Leaflet 15, 
“The Local Association Considers Moral 
and Spiritual Values,” and Leaflet 4, “De- 
veloping a Citizenship Program.” I under- 
stand several new leaflets will be available 
this fall. To date, we have received fifteen 
very helpful ones. They are designed to 
help the officers and committee members 
promote a comprehensive program of ac- 
tion. 

The leaflets may be obtained without 
cost from Miss Mary Titus, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 

A Program Chairman 
To Locals’ Exchange: 

I wish to share with you our ideas for 
program planning in the Jefferson County 
Classroom Teachers’ organization. 

Our programs are planned by a program 
committee made up of five members. Last 
vear, this program committee conducted 
a survey in the organization to determine 
the type of programs preferred. Members 
were also asked to suggest programs. The 
results of the survey have been used to 
guide the committee in planning this 
year’s programs. 

Our first program this fall will be the 
report of the delegates who attended the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Teach the Children ... 


Present Conditions of Kentucky Schools 

















No Community is Better Than Its School 

The hope for a better schools program 
for Kentucky rests with the parents of the 
children you teach. With this in mind, 
some twenty members of the teaching pro- 
fession have prepared for you a suggested 
teaching unit on present conditions of 
Kentucky schools. This unit can be used 
by all Kentucky teachers for their pupils 
from grades one through twelve. 

You are urged to begin this study as 
early as September 15. Transfer the ma- 
terial to the level of the child and use it 
as you teach him to read, to write, to speak, 
and to do arithmetic. 

Through these activities, the school and 
community will be able to work together 
to build a better life for Kentucky boys and 
girls. The spotlight will be on conditions 
in Kentucky schools during Kentucky Edu- 
cation Week. 

The following people worked together to 
develop this teaching unit on the present 
conditions of Kentucky schools: Grace 
Anderson, Harry Banks, Ann Brewer, O. 
F. Brown, Margaret Clayton, Norman 
Shirley Crabb, Rebecca Cunningham, 
James M. Deacon, Elizabeth Dennis, Jean 
Doyle, Fithian Faries, Lillian Kelley, Edna 
Lindle, Gayle Miles, Gerry Northcutt, 
Jeanette Pates, Margaret Roser, Rebecca 
R. Prater, Margaret Rowbotham, Howard 
C. Smith, and Edith Tucker. 


Objectives 
To provide information to pupils and 
teachers about the present status of public 
education in Kentucky. 


To instill in each boy and girl a feeling | 


that it is his responsibility to inform his 
parents and neighbors about his school 
and the schools of Kentucky. 

To make each boy and girl aware that 
his community can be no better than his 
school, and to understand that better 
schools make better communities. 

To instill in each child the feeling of 
pride that good schools are part of the 
heritage of every American boy and girl. 


Work Toward These Goals 


The children will learn about their 
schools and get additional information con- 
cerning Kentucky schools. 

The children will realize the unequal 
opportunities for education in the different 
sections of Kentucky. 

The children will plan to improve their 
local school and the schools of Kentucky. 

The children will create school-com- 
munity enthusiasm and interest. 

The children will ask their parents and 
neighbors to plan for the improvement of 
Kentucky schools. 

The children will ask support of all or- 
ganized groups in planning better schools 
for Kentucky. 











Planning the Day’s Work 
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School Program for the Children 
of Kentucky 


Part I 


Facts 

At the present time, Kentucky has 
twelve years of school with 82 per cent 
enrollment of school-age children, but 
Kentucky fails to reach all children and 
does not offer a complete program in all 
districts. You will need to use many ref- 
erences to get all the facts required in 
this section. 
Topics to Discuss 

It will be necessary to give some infor- 
mation to children when these discussion 
questions are presented: 

1. Do all schools have kindergartens? 

One county district and fifteen inde- 
pendent districts provide kindergartens. 
These are financed through local support. 
Some of the places having kindergartens 
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are Covington, Louisville, Lexington, Ash- 
land, Paducah, and Newport. 

2. Do all schools have a school nurse 
and a school doctor? 

Forty-three independent districts and 
fifty-four counties provide a nurse. Forty- 
two independent districts and thirty-three 
counties provide a school clinic. Thirty- 
eight independent districts and thirty-one 
counties provide a first-aid room. 

Kentucky’s Health Code provides for 
periodic examinations and cumulative 
health records. Eighty-nine independent 
districts and ninety-six counties provide 
health education. 

3. Do all schools serve a hot lunch? 

In 114 counties and eighty-four inde- 
pendent districts, hot lunches are avail- 


w 
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School Paper Reveals the Facts 
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able. Fifty-one independent districts and 
thirty counties serve lunch at an average 
daily cost of 25 cents and over. Thirty- 
two independent districts and eighty-four 
counties serve lunch at an average daily 
cost of 25 cents or less. 


4. Do most schools have a good library? 

In 491 high schools, ninety-nine have 
library facilities that were planned and 
constructed for library purposes. In 4,514 
elementary schools, 147 have rooms orig- 
inally designed or suitably adapted for 
libraries. 

Check the library facilities in your own 
school, and compare them with others. 

5. How many of the following subjects 
are taught in your school? 

A recent report shows that ninety-two 
county schools and eighty independent 
schools offer music and art; 110 county 
schools and eighty-four independent 
schools offer commercial subjects; 109 
county schools and seventy-six independent 
schools offer home making; thirty-six coun- 
ty schools and forty-nine independent 
schools offer manual arts, and 116 county 
schools and two independent schools offer 
agriculture. 


6. How much money is spent for school 
supplies other than books? 

In twenty county schools and five in- 
dependent schools, from 0 to 49 cents was 
spent; from 50 to 99 cents was spent in 
thirty-two county schools and eighteen in- 
dependent schools; from $1.00 to $1.49, in 
nineteen county schools and ten independ- 
ent schools; from $1.50 to $1.99, in six 
county schools and thirteen independent 
schools; from $2.00 to $2.49, in four county 
schools and nine independent schools; from 
$2.50 to $2.99, in one county school and 
six independent schools, and in five county 
schools and thirteen independent schools, 
$3.00 and over was spent for supplies. 


7. Are special classes provided? 
Seventeen counties and twenty-one inde- 


10 


pendent districts provide some kind of 
classes for the physically handicapped; 
eight counties and five independent dis- 
tricts make provision for the mentally re- 
tarded; five counties and two independent 
districts provide classes for the excep- 
tionally gifted children. 


8. How many children does a teacher 
have in her room? 

In the county schools there is one ele- 
mentary teacher for each thirty-two white 
children; one elementary teacher for each 
twenty-five Negro children; one high school 
teacher for each twenty-four white chil- 
dren, and one high school teacher for each 
eighteen Negro children. In the independ- 
ent schools there is one elementary teacher 
for each thirty-two white children; one 
elementary teacher for each thirty Negro 
children; one high school teacher for each 
twenty-three white children, and one high 
school teacher for each twenty-one Negro 
children. 


9. How 
office help? 

Sixty-eight independent districts and 102 
counties have clerical help for the super- 
intendent. 


many superintendents have 


10. How many principals have office 
help? 

Forty-one county principals and forty- 
one independent districts have clerical 
help. 


RL. 


year? 


How long was the school open this 


In the elementary schools, twenty-seven 
county schools have eight months; one 
county school has eight and one-fourth 
months; five county schools have eight and 
one-half months; eighty-six county schools 
have nine months; one county school has 
nine and one-half months; ninety-four in- 
dependent schools have nine months; three 
independent schools have nine and _ one- 
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half months, and eleven 
schools have ten months. 
In the high schools, two county schools 
have none; five county schools have eight 
months; one county school has eight and 
one-fourth months; 111 county schools 
have nine months; one county school has 
nine and one-half months; three independ- 
ent schools have none; ninety-two inde- 
pendent schools have nine months; three 
independent schools have nine and one- 
half months, and ten independent schools 


have ten months. 
LZ: 


independent 


How many children were shown in 
the past school census? 

There were 641,655 white pupils and 
40,675 Negro pupils. 

13. How many children are enrolled 
now in public schools? 

There are 524,848 white pupils and 34,- 
867 Negro pupils enrolled. 

14. How many children are enrolled 
now in private or parochial schools? 

There are 57,054 white pupils and 1,296 
Negro pupils enrolled. 

15. What is the percentage of 1948 
graduates who graduated from high school 
in 1952? 

In twenty-one county schools and 
three independent schools, from 0 to 39 
per cent graduated; from 40 to 49 per cent 
graduated in thirty-two county schools and 
nine independent schools; from 50 to 59 
per cent graduated in thirty county and 
twenty independent schools; from 60 to 
69 per cent graduated in twenty-two coun- 
ty schools and _ thirteen independent 
schools; from 70 to 79 per cent, in five 
county schools and thirty independent 
schools, and from 80 to 100 per cent in two 
county schools and fifteen independent 


- schools. 


Activities 


1, Have a general discussion about the 
child’s own school to develop interest. 

2. Display and discuss pictures and 
newspaper stories. 





What is the Cost Of A Box Of Chalk? 
How Many Boxes Will Our School 
Use This Year? 


3. Have a new student moving into the 
community tell about the school he had 
attended previously. 

4. Ask a speaker to tell the children 
about Kentucky schools. 

5. Show movies or filmstrips about 
schools in Kentucky. 

6. Read stories or parts from books, 
such as Jesse Stuart's The Thread That 
Runs So True. 


7. Have school debates and chapel pro- 
grams telling about schools. 

8. Write original stories, poems for 
class, or school newspaper. 

9. Give radio and T. V. shows. 

10. board members, other 


citizens of the community, and children in 
private or parochial schools. 


Interview 


11. Build models of schools, make mur- 
als, movies, illustrations for original writ- 
ings. Make posters for schools and use in 
the community. 

12. Give oral and written reports, work 
in committees. 

13. Visit district offices and supply 
rooms. Find costs of materials used in the 
school room. ; 

14. Visit other schools to compare 
schools within one district or within dif- 
ferent districts. 

15. Write letters to children in other 
districts. Exchange pictures of schools, 
school facilities. 
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Teachers for the Children of Kentucky 


Part II 


Education of Teachers Employed in Public Schools in Kentucky 


1952-53 


Elementary 
Training No. Per Cent 
No college 102 74 
Sem. Hrs. 1-31 497 3.09 
Sem. Hrs. 32-63 1017 7.36 
Sem. Hrs. 64-95 4862 35.16 
Sem. Hrs. 96-119 1628 LSE 
A.B. and above 5009 36.22 
M.A. and above 113 5.16 
Total 13,828 100.00 
Median 104.5 
Facts 


We have 19.671 teachers in Kentucky; 
43 per cent of these are not college grad- 
uates; 2,645 cannot qualify for a certificate. 
The average salary for a classroom teacher 
is $2,260, although range from 
3736 to $5,100. 

Of the 2,598 teachers who taught in 
their respective districts last year, none are 
now teaching there; 25 per cent of them 
are teaching in other districts; 14 per cent 
are teaching in other states; 61 per cent 
left the teaching profession. 


salaries 


Last year, 25 elementary teachers had 
an enrollment of over 70; 50 teachers had 
60-69 pupils; 268 teachers had 50-59 pupils; 
1,892 teachers had 40-49 pupils; and 5,652 
teachers had 30-39 pupils. 

The generally accepted maximum pupil- 
teacher ratio for the elementary school is 
30. Last year, 7,885 teachers had more 
than 30 pupils enrolled in their classrooms. 


Topics to Discuss: 

1. How much training is required of 
teachers in our school? 

2. How well trained are teachers in 
other sections of Kentucky? 
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Secondary Total 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
6 10 108 4 
a 0S 502 2.52 
24 39 1041 Dae, 
13] 2.14 4993 25.04 
107 1.75 1735 8.70 
4240 69.37 9249 46.38 
1599 26.17 2312 11.60 
6112 100.00 19,940 100.00 
Above B.A. Above B.A. 





Writing Letters to Inform Parents of 
Children’s School Needs 


3. How do teachers’ salaries compare 
with salaries of others who have had four 
vears of college training? 

4. How do teachers’ salaries compare 
with those of skilled workers? 

5. How do teachers’ salaries compare 
with those of local government employees 
such as the policemen, firemen, ete.? 

6. How do our teachers’ salaries com- 
pare with those paid teachers in other 
states? 

7. How many teachers is Kentucky los- 
ing to other states or into other work’ 
Why? 
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8. With how many other pupils do I 
share one teacher? 


9. Do other pupils in Kentucky get less 
or more of their teacher’s time than I do? 


10. Do we have an abundance of prom- 
ising young people in Kentucky preparing 
to enter the teaching profession? Why or 
why not? 


Activities 

1. Discussion groups 

Children can learn through discussion 
that most professions require a license or 
certificate before one can enter that profes- 
Teachers also must meet certain 
standards. 

What are these standards? 


sion. 


2. Write letters to other schools in Ken- 


tucky to compare answers to the questions 
from the discussion groups. 

3. Interview 

a. Superintendent 

b. Board members 

4. Publish the information gathered in 
a class newspaper. 

5. Dramatize the children’s 
“good” and “poor” teaching. 


ideas of 


6. Look up in the University of Ken- 
tucky Bulletin, or in a bulletin of any other 
college, the training required for teachers 
in Kentucky. 

7. Write letters to the State Depart- 
ment of Education requesting information 
on requirements for teacher certification in 
Kentucky. 

8. Ask superintendent or principal to 
discuss the education of teachers. 

9. Look up the qualifications of the 
teachers in our county or city system and 
compare with those of the state level. 


10. Look up the salary scale of teachers 
in Kentucky, (the lowest paid, the highest, 
the average). Compare this with the aver- 
age salary of teachers in other states. 


11. Compare the salary scale of teach- 
ers in our school system with that of the 
state level. 


12. Look up salaries of people in sev- 
eral other professions. 


13. Compare the salaries of the teach- 
ers in our school with the salaries of other 
workers in the community, namely, the 
firemen, policemen, electricians. 


14. Compare the amount of training re- 
quired for those workers with that required 
for the teaching profession. 


15. Make a graph or chart showing 
comparisons indicated in points 5-6-7-8-9, 
(any one or all). 


16. Find the percentage of teachers 
educated in Kentucky colleges who go out 
of the state to find positions. 


17. Make a survey of the grades in our 
school to find the number of pupils in each 
class. Keport your findings and compare 
with the generally accepted maximum for 
all teachers. 


18. Write a ‘stage play, skit, or radio 
play showing the importance of well-quali- 
fied teachers in a classroom. 


19. From the information gained 
through exploring the above activities, 
write a theme showing why promising 
young people are reluctant to enter the 
teaching profession; or why, when edu- 
cated as teachers in Kentucky, a great per- 
centage of our young people leave the 
state to take positions elsewhere. 





Children Will Learn About 
Kentucky Schools 
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School Buildings 


Facts 

The school building situation in Ken- 
tucky is deplorable. This is due to a num- 
ber of causes. During the depression and 
war years few new buildings were con- 
structed and many obsolete buildings are 
now being used long after they should 





Kentucky Has 2,600 One-Room Schools 


have been replaced. The birth rate has in- 
creased rapidly in the past ten years and 
new buildings are needed to care for the 
war babies who are now school children. 
Many new services offered by schools— 
libraries, cafeterias, shop, home economics 
—require a new type of building. The 
cost of construction has increased so rapid- 
ly that school districts are unable to meet 
building needs. School districts vary great- 
ly in their ability to provide school plants, 
some having several hundred times as 
much money per pupil as other districts. 

There are 4618 public school buildings 
in Kentucky, housing 559,715 pupils. Of 
the total, 4101 are elementary schools with 
10,253 teachers for 307,857 pupils, 121 
are high schools with 2810 teachers for 
62,544 pupils, and 396 are combined ele- 
mentary and high school with 6375 teach- 
ers for 189,314 pupils. 


Of the 4101 elementary schools 2600 are 
one-teacher schools, 715 are two-teacher 
schools, 197 are three-teacher schools and 
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for the Children 
of Kentucky 


Part Ill 


the other 589 have four or more teachers. 
One out of every three elementary pupils 
in Kentucky is attending a one, two, or 
three-teacher school. 

Of Kentucky’s 4618 public schools only 
122 (4.3 per cent) are rated satisfactory by 
nation-wide standards, less than half (45.9 
per cent) are described as fair and the rest 
are unsatisfactory. About 24,000 children 
are now being taught in temporary build- 
ings, rented rooms, or other quarters not 
designed for school use. 

One out of two school buildings now in 
use need some repairs, many of them 
major remodeling, and one out of three 
should be abandoned. 

Half of the buildings in use are described 
as fire hazards, and of the one, two, and 
three-teacher buildings, 86 out of each 
hundred are not fireproof. 

One out of four schools has an unsafe 
water supply, no facilities for handwash- 
ing, poor ventilation and no artificial light- 
ing. Outdoor toilets are used in more than 
a third (38 per cent) of Kentucky’s schools. 

Playground space is generally inadequate 
with three out of four elementary schools 
having less than an acre of ground. 

A survey made in 1952 indicates that 
$157,000,000 is needed to build 7511 new 























How Many Buildings Of This Type 
Have We In Kentucky? 
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classrooms to house 224,532 pupils and to 
repair and remodel old buildings. 


Topics to Discuss 


When school opens in September most 
classes will have new members from dif- 
ferent parts of the state or nation. To 
make them feel at home in their new 
school, they may be taken on a tour of 
the building and grounds, introduced to 
the principal, shown the heating plant by 
the janitor, and have library, cafeteria, 
and gymnasium regulations explained. 
When they return to the classroom they 
will be interested in comparing their pres- 
ent school home with the one they have 
left. From here the children may be led 
into a discussion of schools throughout 
Kentucky. Some pupils in the group will 
have read articles or have seen pictures 
in some of the newspapers. This will lead 
to such questions as—Are most Kentucky 
schools like ours? Do all schools have 
libraries and cafeterias? Are there many 
one-room schools in the state? Are all 
schools furnished the same supplies we 
have? How can we get answers to these 
questions? 


Activities 


1, Take new pupils on tour of buildings 
and grounds. 


2. Write a letter to other schools asking 
for the following information: Pictures of 
buildings, kinds of buildings, number of 
classrooms, library, indoor or outdoor 
toilets, kind of lunchroom, kind of hand- 
washing facilities, auditorium, gymnasium, 
audio-visual facilities, kind of playground. 

3. Form camera club to take pictures 
of school buildings in neighborhood and 
exchange with other schools. 


4. Collect newspaper pictures 
stories of Kentucky schools. 


and 


5. Visit schools in own district. 
6. Make bus trip to other schools (city 
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children visit rural school, rural children 
visit city school). 

7. Check own school for conformity to 
state specifications in safety and desirable 
services (cafeteria, library, etc.) 


8. Ask permission to present findings 
to PTA meeting. 


9. Show movie “And So They Live.” 


10. Read Jesse Stuart’s Thread That 
Runs So True. 


11. Publish newspaper letting what has 
been learned about Kentucky schools be 
known. 


12. Make slides for projection: Pictures 
of some Kentucky schools (satisfactory, 
fair, poor) and tables or graphs showing 
percentage of schools in each group. 

13. Write and present skit on “This 
Is The Way We Go To School,” or “My 
School and Johnny’s”; using information 
gathered. 





Skippy and the 3 R’s 


Tremendously favorable was the reac- 
tion of the 3500 delegates who attended 
the first public showing of “Skippy and 
the 3 R’s” at the annual NEA convention 
in Miami Beach, Florida. This 29-minute 
film is the third in a series of five public 
relations films being produced by the NEA 
and the National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations. 


Star of the film, Skippy Gordon, first 
grader, finds school to be an interesting, 
fascinating place. In the role of teacher, 
Miss Temple is dramatized as a competent 
and professional person, working with a 
plan of instruction based on scientific 


knowledge and skill. 


“Skippy and the 3 R’s,” available in the 
KEA office, is recommended for lay and 
professional groups. 
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Transportation for the Children of 
Kentucky 


Part IV 


Facts 

The problem of transportation may be 
introduced through a listing of information 
which every citizen should know. 

Kentucky statutes require school districts 
to furnish transportation to elementary 
pupils living beyond a reasonable walking 
distance of school. Four out of ten en- 
rolled pupils in Kentucky ride a school 





Per Capita Funds Are Not Available 
For The Transportation of Pupils 


bus to school. School busses make up one 
of the largest transportation systems in the 
State with 2682 vehicles traveling 142,000 
miles a day. More pupils are being trans- 
ported longer distances each year. Busses 
are currently transporting an average of 
80 pupils per bus in Kentucky, compared 
to approximately 61 per bus for the United 
States. 

This compulsory service is not financed 
by direct appropriations from the State, 
nor do all districts have or need transporta- 
tion systems. The financial burden for the 
transportation of pupils falls, in the main, 
on county districts—accounting for nearly 
13 per cent of their total expenditures. 
(In 1951-52 the annual cost per pupil for 
transportation averaged $23.42). 

The cost of transporting pupils varies 
greatly among the many districts that find 
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it necessary to transport pupils. Per capita 
funds are not available for the transporta- 
tion of pupils. Kentucky is one of nine 
States which do not furnish State financial 
aid for transportation. 


Topics to Discuss 
The following points are suggested for 
exploration of this problem of Kentucky 
schools: 
Adequacy of local and state-wide sys- 
tems of transportation 
Financing of local and state-wide trans- 
portation 

Legal aspects of pupil transportation 

How other states have solved the prob- 
lem. 

To the suggestions given below, others 
may be listed by pupil-teacher discussion: 

1. What is the greatest length of time 
that any pupil in your district spends on 
a school bus to get to school? 

2. What is the earliest hour at which 
pupils are picked up by school busses? 
What is the latest hour at which they are 
returned home? 

3. How many of your busses make more 
than one round-trip per day? 

4. About how many children ride in 
your busses every day? 

5. How many miles per day do you 
busses travel over hard surfaced roads. 
graveled roads, other? What is the great: 
est number of miles one bus travels peff 
day? What is the least number? 

6. How old are your school busses? 0: 
the average, how many years do _ you! 
busses last? How many additional buss 
do you need to improve and extend you! 
bus service? How many new busses doé 
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your district need to replace worn out 
ones? 
7. How many bus drivers do you em- 
ploy? How many of them are trained in 
first aid, maintenance, supervision of 
pupils? Should bus drivers be required to 
pass a physical examination, be able to 
make minor repairs, pass a special driver’s 
test? 

S. How much accident insurance does 
your district carry per bus? How much 


of this insurance? 

9. How much does your district spend 
a year for transportation? What is the 
annual cost per pupil transported in your 
district? What per cent are transportation 
costs of total current expenses in your 
district? What per cent are transportation 
costs of the money you have available for 
current expenses other than State per 
capita? 

The above local exploration should lead 
into aspects of the problem which affect 
the state at large, such as: 

1. Should economical and safe trans- 
portation be provided all children needing 
it? 

2. What should be the maximum dis- 
tance any pupil is required to walk to 
school? 

3. What is the maximum length of time 
any pupil should be required to travel on 
a school bus to get to school? 

4. What per cent of enrolled pupils are 
transported by school bus? What is the 
average number of pupils per bus? 

5. Should the state set and enforce 
minimum standards for the safety and 
comfort of pupils while on school busses? 

6. Should school busses be operated 
by specially trained drivers? 

7. Who should operate school transpor- 
tation? (Local school district, state, joint 
state-local, private, joint local district- 
private) Who should own school trans- 
portation? 
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per pupil? What is the total annual cost . 
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8. Should the State help to pay for 
pupil transportation? 


Activities 

1. Have transportation supervisor ex- 
plain some of the difficulties involved in 
local pupil transportation. 

2. Pupils communicate by mail with 
school systems in various districts through- 
out state to learn how their busses operate: 
Source of drivers, longest and_ shortest 
routes, salary of drivers, capacity of busses, 
hours en route to school and home, dis- 
tance walked to catch busses, percentage 
of budget spent on transportation, safety 
rules, ownership of busses, ete. 

3. Using factual material received from 
letters, pupils may prepare illustrative ma- 
terial comparing the various aspects of 
the transportation problem of school sys- 
Hold a contest to select the best of 
the illustrative material and post in promi- 
nent position in main halls of school build- 
ing during Kentucky Education Week. 
Illustrative material may take many forms: 

Frieze or mural (child leaving home with 
lantern, waiting in the rain for bus, over- 
crowded bus arrives, unloading bus, trans- 
portation hazards.) 

Posters and pictures 

Kentucky map showing number of busses 
and number of pupils transported per 
county or district. Graphs showing mileage 
traveled by busses in different counties 
and_ districts, cost of transportation 
throughout the state. 

4. Individual pupils visit and report on 
the housing and maintenance of the local 
busses. 

5. Essay Contest. 


tems. 





Read About Kentucky Schools 
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Finance for the Schools of Kentucky 
Part V 


Facts 

The way in which schools are financed 
is important because of its effect on all 
other parts of the school program. Edu- 
cation in Kentucky is supported on a state- 
local partnership basis, with local districts 
providing 54.2 per cent of money for pub- 
lic schools and 41.8 per cent coming from 
state taxes. The remaining four per cent 
comes from the federal government. 





Study School Fund 


Topics to Discuss 

1. What are provisions of the Kentucky 
Constitution affecting education? 

Section 183: The General Assembly shall 
by appropriate legislation provide for an 
efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state. 

Section 186: Provides that at least seven- 
ty-five per cent of the State Common 
School Fund shall be distributed on the 
basis of the number of pupils between the 
ages of six to eighteen who live in the 
school district. 

Section 187: In distributing the school 
fund, no distinction shall be made on ac- 
count of race or color, and separate schools 
for white and colored children shall be 
maintained. 

2. How are our state and local school 
systems organized? 
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State: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Board of Education. 

Local: City or County Superintendent, 
Board of Education, Principal, Teachers. 

3. Where does the money come from to 
pay for our schools? Local? State? Na- 
tional? 

Local: 54.2 per cent of money spent on 
education in Kentucky comes from the 
local source. Most of this money comes 
from a general property tax. The amount 
depends upon the assessed evaluation of 
the property and the rate at which the 
assessment is made. 

State: 41.8 per cent of money spent on 
education in Kentucky is appropriated by 
the Legislature. 

National: 4 per cent of the money spent 
on education in Kentucky comes from our 
federal government. 

4. How 
distributed? 

State: Money is distributed on the basis 
of the number of children, aged 6 to 18, 
whose names appear on the census of the 
school district. 

Federal: Vocational education funds are 
matched dollar for dollar with the combi- 
nation of state and local funds. All funds 
for veterans’ training is given by the fed- 
eral government. School lunch program 
funds are a combination of local and fed- 
eral funds—$1.50 local for every $1 from 
federal funds. 

5. How does our school use its share of 
the money it receives from all sources’ 
(for teacher’s salary, textbooks, library 
books, materials, school buildings, heating, 
lighting, recreation, transportation, lunch- 
room program, health services, mainte: 
nance). 

6. What is the relation of finance t 


and federal funds 


are state 
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other phases of the school program? Each 
part of the school program depends upon 
the amount of money available from local, 
state and federal sources. 

7. How do other states support their 
schools? 

This information may be obtained by 
letters to the State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction in other states. 

8. Compare amounts of money spent 
for education in Kentucky with amounts 
spent for entertainment, roads, luxuries, 
CLC. 

Consult daily newspaper, 
World Almanac. 

9. Can Kentucky afford better schools? 

Federal taxes paid by Kentuckians were 
dozens of times more than the amount of 
money Kentuckians spent for education in 
Kentucky in 1952. 


Activities 
1. Make a study of the State Constitu- 


tion to learn what provisions are made for 
education. 


magazines, 


2. Have interviews with principal, su- 
perintendent, or board members. These 
officials may be asked to come to the 
classroom to talk. 

3. Have interviews with local officials 
to have system of taxation explained. 

4. Plan field trip to session of Legisla- 
ture to see how bills become laws. 

5. Write to other states to find method 
of school support in each state. 

6. Make charts or graphs to illustrate 
comparison of money spent for other items 
with money spent on education. 

7. Write and present short skits, show- 
ing need for better support of schools. 
References 

A Report on Education, Committee for 
Kentucky, 506 South 3rd Street, Louisville 2 

Kentucky School Journal, March 1953 

Kentucky Department of Education— 
Principles of a Foundation Program of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XX, No. 8, Oct. 1952 

Kentucky’s Education Puzzle and Staff 


Memorandum No. 32, Kentucky Legislative 
Research Committee, Frankfort 


EVALUATION 

Through this study have you found out 
the following things: 

1. Whom are we going to educate? 

2. What are we going to teach? 

3. What length of school term are we 
going to have? 

4. What kind of teachers do we need? 

5. What supplies and instructional ma- 
terials are needed? 

6. What type of buildings do we want? 
7. What kind of pupil transportation 
do we need? 

8. What do we have? 

9. What additional services do 
need? 


we 





“The share that the national government 
should take in the broad work of education 
has not yet received the attention and care 
it rightly deserves.”—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





“I view education as the most important 
subject we as a people can be engaged in.” 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





“If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON 





“Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.”—GrorcE 
WASHINGTON 





All the ills of democracy can be cured 
by more democracy.—Alfred E. Smith— 
Speech, 1933 





I believe in Democracy because it re- 
leases the energies of every human being. 
—Woodrow Wilson 
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Are the Other Forty-seven 
States Wrong? 


Kentucky is the only state in the nation 
which puts its legislature in a strait jacket 
by constitutional provisions for a single 
Common School Fund (Section 184) and 
a rigid manner of distribution for at least 
75 per cent of that fund (Section 186). 
The legislature in no other state faces 
similar restrictions in providing an efficient 
system of schools throughout the state. 

In 32 states the Constitutions give com- 
plete authority to their respective legisla- 
tures to determine the manner of the dis- 
tribution of all state school funds. Included 
in this group are most of the states which 
have developed modern educational pro- 
grams. 


The Constitutions of 15 states set up 
some constitutional funds and_ prescribe 
the manner of their distribution, but the 
legislatures in all fifteen of these states 
have the authority to establish other than 
the constitutional school funds and have 
complete authority to determine the man- 
ner of the distribution of these additional 
funds. Actually the percentage of the total 
state school aid distributed under constitu- 
tional restrictions in these fifteen states is 
not great. Seven of these fifteen states dis- 
tribute from .7 per cent to 9.5 per cent of 
their total state school aid under constitu- 
tional formulas. Only four of these 15 
states distribute more than 25 per cent of 
their total state school aid under a con- 
stitutional distribution provision. 

This research has been verified by the 
Division of Research of The Council of 
State Governments. This agency examined 
the state constitutions and corresponded 
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ROBERT R. MARTIN 


Director Local School District Finance 
Department of Education 


directly with the chief state school officers 
in the various states. 

Section 184 of the Kentucky Constitution 
sets up one common school fund and Sec- 
tion 186 prescribes that at least seventy- 
five per cent of the Common School Fund 
must be distributed on a census-pupil basis. 
For the 1953-54 school year, $26,212,500 
or 82 per cent of the total Common School 
Fund is distributed on a census-pupil basis, 
while $5,573,000 in equalization aid, or 17 
per cent of the total Common School Fund 
and $300,000 in vocational education aid, 
or 1 per cent of the total Common School 
Fund is being distributed on other than 
a census-pupil basis. 

The General Assembly of Kentucky in 
1930 made an appropriation of $1,250,000 
for the purpose of equalizing opportunity 
in the Common Schools that would not 
be part of the Common School Fund as set 
up in Section 184 and would not be dis- 
tributed on a census-basis as provided in 
Section 186. The Court of Appeals, in 
1932, declared the appropriation unconsti- 
tutional in the case of Talbott, Auditor of 
Public Accounts v. Kentucky State Board 
of Education et al. The Court of Appeals 
said that the appropriation was part of the 
Common School Fund provided in Section 
184 and must be distributed under the 
provisions of Section 186. The Court said: 
“It becomes, as soon as the appropriation 
is made, a part of the school fund, and its 
distribution is controlled by these sections 
of the Constitution. Calling it a fund for 
the equalization of educational opportun- 
ities does not change its character. It is 
spent in precisely the same manner and 
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for the same purposes as other state school 
funds, except the method of distribution 
is changed.” 

In the case of the Free Textbook Law, 
the General Assembly appropriated funds 
to the State Board of Education for the 
purchase of textbooks which specifically 
are to be property of the state, and 
never property of the local school district. 
The Superintendent of Public - Instruction 
is authorized to purchase textbooks and 
distribute them to pupils attending grades 
one to eight. 

While under Section 186 twenty-five per 
cent of the Common School Fund may 
be distributed by the legislature on other 
than a per capita basis, at least seventy- 
five per cent must be distributed on the 
basis of census-pupils. By statute the 
General Assembly has earmarked all of 
this per capita fund for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. It is conceded that the 
legislature could appropriate money for 
other school purposes and distribute it on 
a census-pupil basis. The inequities that 
exist in a census-pupil distribution for 
teachers’ salaries would be magnified many 
times if this were attempted. A census- 
distribution of $26,212,500 means $801 per 
teacher in one district and $2,710 per 
teacher in another district. 

It has been seriously suggested that 
money be appropriated for transportation 
aid and distributed on a census-pupil basis. 
The inequities and waste inherent in such 
a proposal are astounding. Need for trans- 
portation aid would be totally disregarded. 
If this proposal had been put into effect 
last year, it would have meant a per capita 
amount to each of the 682,330 children in 
the school census although 122,615 of these 
children were not enrolled in the public 
schools and 348,143 walked to schools. To 
assist in the cost of transportation for 211,- 
572 children who were transported, money 
would be sent for 470,758 children who 
weren't transported. 


ASCD Meets September 24 
at Richmond 

Mr. Melvin Norsworthy, President of 
ASCD in Kentucky, is announcing that the 
annual fall conference will be held on the 
campus of Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, beginning with an 
evening meeting on Thursday, September 
24. Please reserve these dates for this 
important conference, September 24-26. 

The conference program will be de- 
veloped around the theme, “Improving 
Learning Opportunities for Children.” 
Every effort is being made to plan the type 
of program which will be stimulating and 
satisfying to all members. 





Membership Plan Adopted 


For some time the Kentucky Education 
Association has recognized the need for a 
more efficient system of membership en- 
rollment. A system recommended by the 
National Education Association, and ap- 
proved by the KEA Board of Directors has 
been adopted by the Association. One 
process of enrollment gives information for 
local, state, and national records. District 
meetings were held throughout the state 
to explain the new system. 





The legislature at each session deter- 
mines the total amount that will be ap- 
propriated for the public schools of Ken- 
tucky. Section 186 prevents the legislature 
from distributing state school funds on an 
efficient basis. By amending Section 186 
on November 3, the voters of Kentucky 
would give our legislature the practical 
authority that all the other 47 states have 
given their legislatures. With this author- 
ity our legislature can fulfill the constitu- 
tional mandate of Section 183 which pro- 
vides for “an efficient system of common 
schools throughout the state.” 
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Nation-Wide Group Scores First-Timer 


Eighteen Kentuckians participate 
in studying certification standards. 


National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards scored 
a first-timer when they gave nation-wide 
priority to “The Certification of Teachers” 
as an important aspect of the professional 
standards movement. 

Emphasis was given to the purposes of 
schools and to the defining of teacher com- 
petencies, general and specialized, neces- 
sary to carry out those purposes, as ap- 
proaches to deriving suggested certification 
policies and procedures. 


Organizational Structure 

The Conference was organized to in- 
clude three sections, each consisting of 
seven discussion groups. The major prob- 
lems studied by the respective sections 
were: “Teacher Certification and the Pro- 
fessionalization of Teaching,” “The Certifi- 
cation of Teachers’ Adjustments to Current 
Impacts,” and “The Improvement of Teach- 
er Certification—Next Steps.” 

In addition to the sectional groups, four 
special groups considered problems not 
included in the Conference theme— 

A. Recommended emphasis and direc- 
tions for future work of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 

B. Recommended adjustments to ex- 
tend the services of qualified teachers. 

C. Preparation of A Manual for State 
and Local TEPS Commissions. 

D. Measures of teacher competencies. 


Program Highlights 
Major addresses were given by T. M. 
Stinnett, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission, Lucien B. Kinney of 
Stanford University, Ralph W. McDonald, 
President of Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Herman Cooper, Executive Dean 
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BEULAH FONTAINE 
Chairman, Kentucky Commission on TEPS 


for Teacher Education, State Universit, 
of New York, and Abram L. Sachar, Presi 
dent of Brandeis University. 


In reviewing the remarkable progress in 
the area of teacher certification, Dr. Stin- 
nett gave the following data— 


In 1940, only nine states were requiring 
a minimum of four college years of prepa- 
ration for all teachers. By 1946, when the 
Commission was established, fifteen states 
had reached this level; in 1951, seventeen 
states had reached this level; in 1953, 
twenty-five states and two territories are 
now requiring four years of preparation 
for the lowest regular elementary cer- 
tificate. 


Consider the following facts: Since 1946, 
twenty-three states have increased mini- 
mum requirements for the lowest regular 
certificates for elementary school teachers; 
eleven states have increased minimum re- 
quirements for regular certificates for high 
school teachers; twenty-four states have 
increased minimum requirements for cer- 
tificates for elementary school principals; 
twenty-one states have increased minimum 
requirements for certificates for secondary 
school principals, and seventeen states 
have increased minimum requirements in 
some fields, notably elementary teaching, 
more than once. 


Lucien F. Kinney pointed out in “The 
Quest for New Bases” that basing certifica- 
tion requirements on college work is justi- 
fied only if the quality of the college pro- 
gram is guaranteed. Such, at present, is 
far from the case. Less than half of all 
teachers are being prepared in programs 
which have been professionally appraised. 
Only 263 of the 1,217 existing institutions 
for teacher education had national accredit- 
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ation in 1952. The formation of the Na- 
tional Council for the Accrediation of 
Teacher Education is a step in the direc- 
tion of developing high professional 
standards. 


Practical Recommendations 


Among the recommendations made by 
the study groups and quoted by Benjamin 
Fine, in the New York Times, June 28, 
1953, in his report on “The Miami Beach 
Conference” were the following: 

The profession must police it’s ranks to 
remove persons who have demonstrated 
their unfitness. 

School systems must develop more def- 
inite methods of evaluating probationary 
teachers and eliminating those who fail 
to meet minimum standards of competency. 

High entrance requirements for teacher 
education programs should be set. 

Local, state, and federal governments, 
parent-teacher and lay organizations, and 
educational foundations should be en- 
couraged to provide more scholarships for 
prospective teachers. State certification re- 
quirements that discriminate against out- 
of-state teachers should be revised, to per- 
mit greater mobility within the professional 
teaching group. 

Nation-wide removal of petty restric- 
tions upon the personal freedom of teach- 
ers, such as requirement of political affili- 
ations, religious tenets, and marital status 
is essential. 

The preparation for teaching should be 
raised from being an incidental concern 
of universities and colleges to the status of 
an important, carefully designed profes- 
sional curriculum. 


For Your Information 


The Conference report, under the title 
The Certification of Teachers—Advancing 
Public and Professional Welfare, is being 
published and may be obtained from the 
National Commission for $1.00. The pub- 


lished report will include general session 
addresses, analysts’ addresses, and the re- 
ports of the three sections. Reports of the 
four special groups will be issued as sep- 
arate publications. 


Participants 


The 600 conference participants included 
representatives of state education associa- 
tions, national professional organizations, 
state departments of education, public and 
private colleges which prepare teachers, 
parent-teacher associations, national or- 
ganizations interested in education, and 
presidents of state associations of Future 
Teachers of America. 

Two Kentuckians are contributing to 
the TEPS publications. R. E. Jaggers, re- 
porter for Section I, will coordinate the 
reports of the seven groups within that 
section and write the final report for the 
section. Louise Combs will write the pre- 
liminary draft of A Manual for State and 
Local TEPS Commissions from the material 
submitted by Special Group C. Other 
Kentuckians had various assigned responsi- 
bilities. Dr. Lyman V. Ginger appeared on 
a television program as a member of a 
panel of experts in the analysis of a dem- 
onstration lesson in core curriculum tech- 
niques. Dr. Charles R. Spain presided at 
a “Cracker Barrel Session” on “Current 
Issues in Certification Policies.” Dr. Adron 
Doran was a discussion group chairman. 
Beulah Fontaine was the discussion leader 
on a panel, “How State Commissions Work 
Effectively” in the first annual Conference 
of Chairman of State TEPS Commissions 
which preceded the general conference. 
Mrs. Fontaine was elected secretary for the 
forty-seven state parallel commission chair- 
men. 


Editorial Note: 


The findings of this Conference will exert 
a great influence in the future educational 
developments in the United States. The 
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responsibility for these developments rests 
upon the organized teaching profession, 
working cooperatively with all groups con- 
cerned with education. This implies that 
it behooves each individual teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and college professor to give 
thought, study, and active leadership in 
the establishment of desired standards for 
his chosen, profession. A local TEPS Com- 
mittee, contributing thought and direction 
to the Kentucky Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
provides a constructive approach towards 
adequately meeting this responsibility. 








Local Presidents, have 
you appointed your 
TEPS committee? 











oem 


Districts Alerted By Call 
for Election 


Chairmen of the Kentucky Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Committee will be elected in 
the Second, Fourth, Central, and Eastern 
Districts at their fall District meeting. 

These Districts will elect, to the board 
of the KEA Department of classroom 
teachers, members to succeed the follow- 
ing people whose terms expire in July, 
1954: To succeed in the Second District, 
Helen Miller; Fifth District, number one, 
Beulah Fontaine; Middle Cumberland, 
Beatrice Powell; Eastern Kentucky, Martha 
A. Buckingham; Central Kentucky will 
replace Sally Rochester, who has moved 
to Florida. 





greg 


Left to right, front row: Leroy Ullrich, Center College; Frances Rice, Past CTA President; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Pitt, (F.N.) Louisville Catholic Schools Board; Beulah Fontaine, Chairman, Ken- 
tucky TEPS Commission; Marvin Dodson, Acting Executive Secretary, KEA; Wyona King, 
Vice President, Kentucky FTA. 

Back row: Dorcas Willis, CTA Board Member; Louise Combs, State Department of Education; 
Lyman V. Ginger, KEA President; Reba Gillihan, CTA Board Member; Edna Lindle, Presi- 
dent, KEA Department of Classroom Teachers; R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College; 
Omega Lutes, President, Louisville CTA. 

Other Kentuckians in attendance: Charles R. Spain, Morehead State College; Nona Burress, 
Field Worker, KEA; L. A. Brown, Transylvania College: Adron Doran, Director, Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification; Margaret Clayton, Valley High School, Jefferson County. 
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Four Areas Stressed ... 


By CAP Conference 


With emphasis on Instruction, Teacher 
Welfare, Lay Relations, and Professional 
Organizations, the CAP Conference culti- 
vated the grassroots. The CAP report to 
the Representative Assembly on the Cen- 
tennial Action Program reviewed the his- 
tory of the program from its adoption in 
San Francisco in 1951, read the record of 
accomplishment toward the 21 objectives, 
and emphasized possible forms of action 
to be taken by state and local associations. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the 
need for each association to select certain 
goals on which to concentrate. To illustrate 
the possibilities for such selection, the goals 
were grouped under these headings: Bet- 
ter Opportunities for Children (Goals 8, 
9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16), Greater Public Sup- 
port for Schools, (Goals 17, 18), Teacher 
Welfare (Goals 10, 11), A More United 
and Stronger Teaching Profession (Goals 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 21), Worldwide Advance 
of Education (Goals 19, 20). 


It was pointed out in the course of the 
report that “we can achieve none of the 
goals we list for children unless we have 
lay support based on information and un- 
derstanding.” One of the greatest prob- 
lems before the teaching profession, and 
an area in which local and state associa- 
tions can well direct their efforts, is to help 
the public realize that improved teacher 
welfare in the long run means better op- 
portunities for children. 


Some special accomplishments noted 
under the CAP in the last two years are: 
(1) The Professional Standards Movement, 
which has seen the establishment of a Na- 
tional Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education in cooperation with 
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other national groups. (2) Twelve states 
achieved their CAP membership goals. 
Many others came close to their goals. 
However, the goal for this year was 588,- 
967, and the total membership achieved 
was 520,442. Hence increased effort will 
be needed in the years ahead if we are to 
achieve the membership goals. (3) Four 
hundred forty-seven additional local as- 
sociations became affiliated with the NEA 
in the past year. (4) Future Teachers of 
America units in colleges increased from 
460 to 490. 


Goals to Go was recently prepared by 
the NEA Research Division indicating as 
far as objective measurements could be 
found the extent to which progress has 
been made on all CAP goals. Single free 
copies of this report may be had from 
NEA. 


The Second Annual Centennial Action 
Program Conference was held the week 
preceding the NEA Convention. Co-chair- 
men were Alice Latta of Idaho, president 
of NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, and Virgil Rogers, superintendent of 
schools, Battle Creek, Michigan, and for- 
mer president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Miss Latta pre- 
sented the report of the Conference to the 
Representative Assembly. Copies of the 
complete report and recommendations will 
be available from NEA Headquarters. The 
four Kentucky representatives attending 
the CAP Conference were: Mrs. Willie C. 
Ray, NEA director for Kentucky; Mrs. 
Eunice Cecil, Superintendent of Rowan 
County; Miss Wyona King, Kentucky FTA 
vice president, and Miss Lillian Lehman, 
director of professional services, KEA. 
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Teachers report “better results” with 


American Universal “Ten-['wenty” desk 



















Teachers find their tasks easier and Wide experience 


more gratifying when their pupils makes our 

are relieved of bodily and visual sstvies hnales 

stresses and strains through use of ce helptul 
Use it! 


” the American Universal ‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). It is the 
only desk with 3 desk-top posi- 
tions: 20° slope for greatest ease 
and visual efficiency in reading, 
writing and drawing; conven- 
tional 10° slope; and level position, 
best for manipulative tasks and 
group discussions. Exclusive, too, 
is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, for easy focal adjust- 


The prompt, courteous, well-in- 
formed service of our staff will 
prove © satisfying, time-saving 
aid in making the most Practical 
selections for all your school 
needs. Our warehouse stocks 
are large, insuring Prompt ship- 
ments. Send for your free copy 
of our complete catalog, 


A" printed showroom" 
of all school needs 
—our easy-reference 





ment to all desk-top work. The 
; 4 i catalog. 
seat also swivels 45° either way, 
. School Seating 
School Tables 


reducing body twist for right or 
left hand and eye preferences, and 
facilitating ingress and egress. 


Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 







FREE BOOKLETS: 
“Education Grows” and "The 
Co-ordinated Classroom" —two 
informative works on recent 
educational developments. 






fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment; top at 20° 





American Universal Adjustable Table 
No. 132 and Envoy Chairs No. 368 


Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with 
sturdy, steel, adjustable-height standards. 
Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, 
libraries, offices, dining rooms. Combines 








durability, beauty, convenience at moder- Flags 

ate price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 

tary and high schools. — 
AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS . _ , 

: CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

The most beautiful and prac- : nae ie > 
tical of full-upholstered audi- 311 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
torium chairs. Bodiform Exclusive Distributor for 


provides the utmost in com- 
fort, durability, acoustical ots + Se 4 
benefit. Also available with WNCUCHTE ealilig lyf 


folding tablet-arm. 
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Convention Parallelogram 


Whether the glow surrounding the ap- 
proximately 100 Kentuckians who attended 
the NEA Convention in Miami Beach was 
that of inspiration or sunburn we dare not 
say, but there were Kentuckians every- 
where! We are proud that Kentuckians 
“shook the sand out of their shoes” long 
enough to make KEA President, Lyman V. 
Ginger, one of the eleven vice presidents 
of the NEA, and to attend some of the 
meetings. 


Your delegates will share with you at 
least a portion of the Convention high- 
lights: 


The efficiency of the charming 


Sarah C. Caldwell, the Kentucky breakfast, 
the action of the Representative Assembly, 






Inspiration—Sunburn 
Business —Pleasure 


“Florida Under Five Flags,” the Derby 
night party, Skippy and the Three R's, 
Future Teacher participants, the 37 over- 
seas guests, the speakers’ quotable quotes, 
NEA Building Fund Campaign, the Moon 
over Miami, the luxury hotels, and how 
the delegates “voted Early for Bill.” (Wil- 
liam Early, Savannah, Georgia, was elected 
NEA President). Quiz your delegates on 
these highlights. 

The Convention theme was “We Pledge 
to the ideals of human 
brotherhood; to the highest ideals of peace, 
freedom and justice.” President Caldwell 


Allegiance 


challenged members of the teaching pro- 
(Continued on page 30, Col. 2) 
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Reading left to right: M. J. Dodson, Acting Executive Secretary, KEA; Mrs. Willie C. Ray, 
NEA, Director, Kentucky; William Early, President, NEA, 1953-54; Lyman V. Ginger, Presi- 
dent, KEA. 
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cRAYOLA 


GOLD MEDAL 









SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 






BINNEY 8 SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 
wek im USA 






Opens the door 
to self | 


expression | 
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CRAYOLA! CRAYON 
is basic equipment for all grades. 

For beginners it opens the door to self 
expression. For advanced students it is 
a genuine art medium, capable of pro- 
ducing serious and significant work. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 
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Locals’ Exchange 
(Continued from page 7) 


NEA Convention in Miami Beach, Florida. 
This report will consist of a movie taken at 
the convention, and a short skit bringing 
out some of the highlights of the meeting. 
Our organization would like to hear how 

some of the other locals are planning their 
programs. We will be watching for ideas 
in the Locals’ Exchange. 

David L. Moberly 

President, Jefferson County 

Classroom Teachers 


Dear President: 

In answer to your inquiry concerning 
the election of the District Board Members 
I can only give you an interpretation which 
has been used previously. 

“, . . one member from each of the Dis- 
trict Associations of the State who shall be 
elected for a period of three years in such 
manner as the District Association may de- 
termine. Provided, however, that no di- 
rector may serve more than two terms of 
office in succession subsequent to the adop- 
tion of this section.” As adopted by the 
KEA Delegate Assembly April 21, 1949. 

This portion of the KEA Constitution 
has been interpreted to mean, elected for 
two terms following the term being served 
in 1949. 

If you need further clarification, please 
write us again concerning this matter. 


KEA Office 





Convention Parallelogram 
(Continued from page 29) 


fession “from Maine to California, from 
Washington to Florida, across the oceans 
to Hawaii, to Puerto Rico, and upward to 
Alaska”... to pledge anew their allegiance 
to the great purposes and aims of our 
NEA. 

The thirty-third meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in New York 
in 1954, 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 
Textbooks 


Living Your English Books 3 & 4, by Colton, et 


al. Heath, $1 each. These work-textbooks are 
exceedingly good for grades 11 and 12, particular- 
ly for those students who have trouble with gram- 
mar, punctuation, etc. Drills are abundant and 
the explanations are clear and definite, being al- 
ways directed toward the student. 


Round the School Year by Dawson and Scales. 
World Book, $1.32. The second grade pupils and 
their teachers who use this book will find it much 
to their liking, It introduces the study of language 
in a fascinating and colorful manner. The accom- 
panying teachers’ manual is very helpful. 

Wings for Reading by Carol Hovious. Heath. 
Called “a realistic guide to good reading habits for 
students of sixth grade reading ability,” this book 
is one which may be put to many important uses. 
The stories and articles have been carefully and 
interestingly arranged, and the devices for testing 
reading ability are varied and sound, Highly 
recommended. 

Supervision as Human Relations by J. A. Bartky, 
Heath. Students, teachers, and administrators 
alike are likely to be impressed with the practi- 
cality and common sense which provide the out- 
standing characteristics of this book on supervision 
in contemporary American schools. Dr. Bartky is 
Dean of the School of Education at Stanford 
University; his rich background of experiences has 
been profitably interwoven into his text. 


Basic Ideas of Mathematics by Lankford and 
Clark. World Book, $2.84. This general mathe- 
matics text for grade 9 is one which emphasizes 
the practical uses of mathematics in commerce, 
business, and community and_ personal living. 
Basic ideas of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
are included; drills and illustrative materials are 
ample and well presented. 


Reviews and Examinations in Algebra, by Tower 
and Sides. Heath, $2.28. This new second edition 
is a book assured of a welcome reception by 
teachers and pupils. It provides extra work and 
drill for average students and includes as well 
problems and prize examinations to stimulate su- 


perior students. First and second year algebra 
have been covered. 

You and Your Family, by Moore and Leahy. 
Heath, $3. Personality development, significance 
of family life, problems resulting from family liv- 
ing, boy-girl relationships, and the relationship 
between the family and the community are the 
major topics discussed in this book on mental 
hygiene for high school students, Information is 
up-to-date, and there are many references and 
suggested activities as well as profuse illustrations. 

Learning to Use Arithmetic, Readiness Book and 
Book 1, by Gunderson and Hollister. Heath, 52 
cents and 64 cents. These introductory books in 
arithmetic are attractive and pedagogically sound. 
They should be widely used. 

101 Devices and Activities for the Teaching of 
English, by Arnold Lazarus, Santa Monica, Cal., 
High School. 10 cents, Both new and experi- 
enced teachers of English will find ideas and in- 
spiration in this list as suggested by the title. 

Basic Principles of Supervision, by Adams & 
Dickey, American Book Co., $3.75. Two Univer- 
sity of Kentucky professors have collaborated on 
this exceedingly readable and practical book de- 
signed for three specific purposes: (1) to enlighten 
undergraduate students in education regarding the 
nature, meaning, and techniques of supervision; 
(2) to help prepare graduate students for super- 
visory work; (3) to serve as a manual or hand- 
book for the supervisor in service. Conciseness 
and practicality are especially commendable. 

Modern Elementary Curriculum, by W. B. 
Ragan. Dryden, $4.90. All alert elementary teach- 
ers and administrators should find much of interest 
and stimulation in this up-to-date discussion of all 
the aspects of the subject. Designed as a text- 
book, the content throughout stresses individual 
thought and interpretation. 

Your Country and the World, by Glendinning, 
$3.72; Your Country’s Story, by Mackey, $3.96; 
Your Life as a Citizen, by Smith, $3.72, Ginn. 
The junior high members of the Tiegs-Adams 
social studies series meet the same high standards 
as exemplified by their predecessors. The books 
are attractive in every respect and invite the care- 
ful attention of teachers and pupils. 
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The Role of Elementary Education, by Baxter, 
Lewis, and Cross. Heath. Here is another book 
dealing with all the problems of elementary edu- 
cation and approaching them with clarity and 
sympathy. The whole manner of approach assures 
its popularity. 

Introduction to General Psychology, by Asher, 
Tiffin, and Knight, Heath. The whole problem 
of the study of psychology is covered here in a 
way to assure complete coverage without becom- 
Espe- 
cially interesting are the examples and illustrative 
materials. 

Arithmetic for High Schools, by C. H. Butler. 
Heath. Modern and practical, this math text ap- 
pears to be head and shoulders above its numerous 
contemporaries in the field. The format is very 
attractive. 


ing heavy with details and nonessentials, 


For Rest and Relaxation 


The Swan, by Marguerite Steen. Houghton 
Mifflin, $3, 19th Century pastoral England is the 
setting of this popular novelist’s latest story, one 
which emphasizes a conflict of personality and 
ideologies. Inferior to her best novels. 

A Good Man, by Jefferson Young. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $3. A brief novel, but one with a terrific 
impact and showing its author’s skill, this involves 
the momentous decision of a Southern tenant 
farmer to paint his house white. 

The Plantation, by Ovid W. Pierce. Doubleday, 
$3. Another short, well-done “Southern” novel 
which implies much more than it says and which 
dces not resort to familiar patterns or theses. 

The Buffalo Wallow, by Charles T, 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3. 
Nebraska plains provided the author with an 


Jackson. 
Two years as a boy on the 


abundance of material which he shares joyfully 
and abundantly with the reader. 

This Happy Rural Seat, by George Lanning. 
World Book, $3.50. 
which makes simplicity of a rather complicated 


This is a superior first novel 


set of characters and the predicaments in which 
they find themselves. 
Winston Graham. Doubleday, 


Continuing the story of “The Renegade” 


Demelya, by 
$3.50. 
this is a readable novel of a man and his wife 
who lived in Cornwall in 1788-90, The _ back- 
ground material is very good. 

The Golden Season, by Oriana Atkinson. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.50. The Catskills of the early 1800's 
provide the setting of this historical romance 
which is richly entertaining. 


Books for Children 


Mountain Bobcat, by J. R. Johnson. Wilcox and 
Follett, $2.50. An exciting animal story for 
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9-to-14’s, with lots of material on life in the 
Appalachians. 


Beyond the Timberland Trail, by J. E. Chipper- 


field. Longmans, Green, $3. <A particularly good 
animal story for the junior-high set—one of three 
wolves in Northwest Canada. 

The First Puppy, by C. G. Osborne, Wilcox 
and Follett, $2.50. This story of prehistoric animal 
life will entertain the younger set for several hours. 

Canole in the Sky, by E. B. Meigs. Dutton, 
$2.50. A short, very well done novel for 10-to-12 
year olds, one of the Maid of Orleans and some 
of her contemporaries. 

Sierra Quest, by E. S. Coleman. Longmans, 
Green, $2.75. A particularly good story for older 
boys—a modern western adventure that combines 
the value of conservation. 

Bennett High, by Marguerite Dickson, Long- 
mans, Green, $2.75. Teen-agers will like this 
school story which centers about Angelica and her 
problems when she transferred to a school with a 
different social background. Highly recommended. 


(meena 


Tulliugs 


Professor—“I have had to make a living 
by my wits.” 

Student—“Well, half a living is better 
than none.” 


ne 


Mother—“Johnny, what did you learn in 
school today?” 

Johnny — “Nothing, but my __ teacher 
learned a lot because I had to answer 
questions for her all day.” 





Social Studies Teacher—“Come on now, 
define ‘capital’ for me.” 

Slow Student—“Well, I guess it’s the 
money the other fellow has.” 

Social Studies Teacher—“And 
labor?” 

Slow Student, with quicker reply—“That's 
easy. Trying to get any of it away from 
him.” 


what's 





Superintendent to Teacher Applicant— 
“Do you live within your income, Miss 
Jones?” 

Miss Jones—“Heavens, no! It’s all I can 
do to live within my credit.” 
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Wanted: Help in Recruitment 


In order to promote a state-wide pro- 
gram of selective recruitment, the KEA 
requests that teachers who care about the 
profession give immediate attention to the 
organization of Future Teacher Clubs and 
Chapters. In Kentucky, in 1952-53, there 
were Only 456 high school people holding 
membership in FTA Clubs. The thirteen 
Kentucky Chapters had a total member- 




















Teaching Is A Joy If You Love Children 


ship of only 388. Will you, fellow-teacher, 
give your active support to this recruit- 
ment program? 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Chairman, Na- 
Committee, Future Teachers of 
America offers this information about the 
organization — of Teachers of 
America: 


tional 
Future 


“FTA groups in high schools are always 
called clubs. They are preprofessional and 
exploratory, a structure through which a 
state or community can develop a strong 
selective teacher recruitment program, an 
adjunct to the school guidance program, 
and an excellent approach to good public 
relations. 

“The FTA club seeks to: (1) encourage 
young people to cultivate in themselves 
the qualities of personality and character 
which are the foundation of successful 
teaching; (2) acquaint them with the in- 
spiring story of the public schools—the 
part free schools have played in the de- 


velopment of our democratic way of life, 
and the heroic pioneering associated with 
their development and expansion; (3) pro- 
vide them with current information about 
opportunities in the various fields of edu- 
cation. 

“The high school club has a simpler form 
of organization than has the college chap- 
ter. Regardless of the number of mem- 
bers each club is chartered by the NEA 
for a $3 charter and service fee the first 
vear and a $2 renewal fee each year there- 
after. High school club members do not 
hold individual associate memberships in 
the NEA as do college and university chap- 
ter members because they are not yet 
actively preparing to teach... . 

“College” and university chapters are 
taking great interest in learning good pro- 
cedures for selective recruitment. Most 
of them are assisting local high schools in 
establishing FTA clubs and in developing 
worthwhile experiences and programs. The 
Manual for FTA Clubs in Highschools, re- 
vised 1953, is included in the Club Promo- 
tion Packet prepared by NEA. These 
packets are available on request from the 
KEA office and the NEA office. All Ken- 
tucky Club and Chapter fees are processed 
through the KEA office. 

“FTA groups in colleges and universities 
are always called chapters to distinguish 
them from the high school club. The chap- 
ter is open only to college and university 
students who are considering education as 
their major and to those who are actively 
The FTA chapter is 


the one inclusive professional organization 


preparing to teach. 


which all students preparing to teach will 
wish to join. It is designed to give col- 
lege students opportunities to become 
professionally minded through taking an 


active part in the work of the local, state, 
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Stanford 
Achievement Test 








BY KELLEY-MADDEN- 
GARDNER-TERMAN-RUCH 





Davis-Eells 
Games 








BY ALLISON DAVIS 
AND KENNETH EELLS 





New Forms J and K measure achieve- 
ment in terms of today’s teaching. 
Convenient to administer, quick to 


score, easy to interpret. 


A new non-reading test of general in- 
telligence or problem-solving ability. 
problems 


Child-oriented, _ real - life 


heighten interest and aid motivation. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Shockley Lockridge, Kentucky 
Representative 














and national education associations with 
which they will be associated during their 
professional careers. Each member of a 
college chapter of FTA establishes a pro- 
fessional citizenship which he will wish to 
continue as long as he is a teacher. The 
objectives of the college and university 
FTA program are listed on the inside front 
cover. 

“Ideally the college FTA chapter func- 
tions as a strong local education associa- 
tion. Through the chapter, a college stu- 
dent (a) becomes an associate member 
of the NEA for $1 annually and receives 
more services than does the regular $5 
member, (b) holds student membership 
in the state education association at a 
nominal fee, ($1 in Kentucky), and re- 
ceives most of the services given to a reg- 


ular member. He learns that a unified 
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teaching profession, with every member 
at work on the problems of the profession, 
is the goal of local, state, and national 
education associations. He learns the his- 
tory, structure and ethics of the organized 
teaching profession. He enters into the 
reality of teaching as a profession as well 
as a career. He begins to understand that 
teachers must learn to work together ef- 
fectively, ethically, and continually to safe- 
guard the welfare of children, youth, and 
adults. He enters into the planning and 
the work which is required to build a real 
profession. He begins to understand that, 
“The first step toward a greater teaching 
profession is to make up our minds to do 
the things necessary to build that profes- 
sion.” The idea that a teacher's responsi- 
bility ends with classroom teaching was 
discarded long ago.” 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky, 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 

Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childeraft—Mrs, Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation — William G. 

Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishirig Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 

Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 
432 Henry Clay Bldvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Barber, 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Science Research Associates—Clarence Curts, 
Brookville, Indiana. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kenucky. 
Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S$. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.,—Bobby E. 
Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


























Start Today . . . no experience necessary. It’s easy to earn all 
the extra cash you need selling the Nationally Famous 21 Card 
Christmas Assortment for $1. Many other exclusive Sunshine Box 
Ass’ts, Gift Wraps, Stationery, Gift Items, ete. SPECIAL FUND 
RAISING PLAN FOR SCHOOL GROUP ACTIVITIES. Write for 
details of Big Cash Prize Sales Contest, and samples on approval to: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9, 


Springfild 1, Mass. — Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live east of the Rockies write to Springfield Office.) 
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Sharing Experiences 


VENONA ROGERS 


Teacher Sixth Grade 
Andrew Jackson School 
Paducah 





T.O.T.’s with their Teacher, Miss Venona Rogers, visit Elementary Education Laboratory at 


Murray State College. 


It is our desire to share with you a let- 
ter received from a teacher who believes 
in helping children explore vocational 
fields in which they are interested. This 
idea is particularly fascinating because it 
may be thought of as a teacher recruit- 
ment program on the elementary level. 
Miss Rogers writes: 

“In the early part of this school year, 
several children in my Sixth Grade class 
expressed desires to be teachers. It seemed 
that a type of future teachers’ club would 
promote this desire, answer their many 
questions, and be a means of long-time 
recruitment. 

“During American Education Week, 
after school hours, the club was organized 
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with twelve members, ten girls and two 
boys. Since this time, three new members 
have been added and one lost. At present, 
we are fourteen in number. 

“At the first meeting officers were 
elected, a regular meeting date was set, 
amount of club dues was decided and a 
name chosen for the club. The decision 
was: Meet at 3 o'clock each Monday, 
charge five cents dues to be paid at each 
meeting, and name the club “Teachers of 
Tomorrow’ or T. O.T.’s Club. 

“At the second meeting by-laws were 
formulated and club colors and uniform 
patterns were chosen. These consist of 
navy skirts and white knitted shirts with 
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an open book emblem on the front. Blue 

and white ‘beanies, which the children TED IN 

made, completed the uniform so important 

to twelve-year-olds. 
“The group chose to work on problems: KENTUCKY 

How to understand others; how to help 


children who have problems (this has 


worked wonders in our own class room); BASAL OPTIONAL LIST 


and how to find out what is involved in 
teaching. These three goals provided work Sctence 


to last for a long time. Other activities THE HOW AND WHY 


were obtaining professional _ literature, 


“ati ' ; BOOKS 
printing a club paper, planning trips with 
educational values, and having picnics for WINTER COMES AND GOES 3 
recreation. THE SEASONS PASS........ 4 
“We have completed part of these plans HOW AND WHY CLUB..... 5 
by visiting the Elementary Education pil (eee 6 


laboratory at Murray State College. The 
Elementary Education majors and_ their 


advisor there served as hosts to the group. Childrens Literature 
They served refreshments and allowed THE PROSE AND POETRY 


the children to explore the laboratory. The 








T. O. T.’s gave a program they had planned ore 

and described the club's activities. The ee -**-- : 
tour of the campus included a visit to the eonerioscoseleallpireeoridaaaaaa : 
Training School, lunch in the college cafe- nn 
teria, visits to the dormitories, Carr Health 

Building, the Science Building, the Fine BOBBY E. JONES 

Arts Department, and the Library. representing 


“The foregoing describes the organiza- 
tion and activities of these Sixth Grade 
children. They possess a spirit for teach- SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
ing that cannot be expressed in print. They 
have a good time as they look forward to 
being “Teachers of Tomorrow.’” 


THE L. W. SINGER CO.,INC. 











Tew. Conqueror SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The sensation at the last K.E.A. Meet- 
ing. Produces perfect copies—100 or 
more per minute! So simple, an inex- 
perienced operator can run it easily. ; 
Gives sure, even moistening—perfectly i 
centered copies; prints any size up to %& 
9 x 14! It's a pleasure to own! Call 
Standard for a free demonstration. 





Model 70 


$755 TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


(plus excise DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING co. 
_ 220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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KEA Salutes NEA 100 Perecenters 


Membership Count as reported by the 
NEA for the year ending May 31, 1953, 
credits Kentucky with the following 100 


percenters: 


Congratulations 
School Systems 


Anchorage 
Bardstown 
Bellevue 
Campbellsville 
Carrollton 
Central City 
Danville 
Dawson Springs 
Falmouth 

Fort Campbell 
Fort Knox 
Fort Thomas 
Franxfort 
Georgetown 
Hazard 
Hopkinsville 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 


to 36 Independent 


Monticello 
Mt. Sterling 
Murray 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Paris 
Pembroke 
Prestonsburg 
Princeton 
Richmond 
Russell 
Russellville 
Shelbyville 
Somerset 
Springfield 
Walton-Verona 
West Point 
Williamstown 


Congratulations to 46 County School 


Systems 


Anderson 
Ballard 
Barren 
Bourbon 
Boyle 
Breathitt 
Breckenridge 
Campbell 
Carroll 
Carlisle 
Carter 
Clinton 
Daviess 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Grant 
Grayson 
Green 
Greenup 
Hardin 
Harlan 
Henry 


Hicks 
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Hopkins 
Jefferson 
Kenton 
Larue 
Lee 
Madison 
Mason 
McCracken 
McCreary 
Meade 
Montgomery 
Nelson 
Oldham 
Perry 

Pike 
Pulaski 
Scott 
Spencer 
Todd 
Trigg 
Trimble 
Union 
Webster 


OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. « Cleveland 13, Ohio 








FOR THE FINEST IN 


Yearbooks... 


Satisfied students and faculty members and 
year after year service are proof that the Jones 
Printing Company can offer your school The 
Finest in Yearbooks. More and more each year 
schools are turning to the Jones Plan with the 
assurance of a well organized and easier method 
of planning and producing a better book. 

Get off on the right foot; mail the coupon 
below and a representative will gladly call to 
discuss your yearbook plans. 






LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING 


we 


JONES PRINTING COMPANY 
611 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


QUALITY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Use this coupon ------------; 


JONES PRINTING COMPANY 
611 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Please hove a representative call so that we may 
discuss the Jones Plan. 


Name . 
[ASR Rage ODEON SOE TEN Coa SSREEERE ERT URES MERE AI ABEND RCE Ps 


Name of School. css-..ccccnck 








ROMY co cacesscossuesassaseaveos County 
Hioah School 
a ee ROL EOS IC MTR Bnroliment: ......2.-0..4- 
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. Q. In a few years I will be ready for retire- 


ment. My sister is younger than I by two 
years, and I want to provide survivors bene- 
fits for her. How do I do this? 

A. At time of retirement you would choose 
one of the five Options available. If you 
choose Option III, your annuity will be re- 
duced, but said annuity will be payable to 
you during your lifetime, and after your 
death to your sister during her lifetime. If 
you select Option IV, half of the amount of 
a somewhat larger annuity will be paid to 
your sister after your death and during her 
lifetime if she survives you. 


. Q. My husband is under Social Security. 


When I am sixty-five, will I be eligible to re- 
ceive Social Security benefits and also receive 
my Teachers’ Retirement benefits? 
A. You will be eligible to receive the Social 
Security benefits and at the same time receive 
your Teachers’ Retirement benefits. 


. Q. Can there be a plan so that future teachers 


can help the retirement benefits of present 
teachers? Or present teachers help increase 
the benefits of retired teachers? 

A. Teachers’ Retirement Systems do not use 
funds paid in by one teacher to pay the retire- 
ment benefits of another teacher. Each teach- 
er has a contract, or an agreement so to speak, 
with the State, and the teacher’s annuity is 
based upon contributions of the teacher and 
the State. Membership in the Retirement 
System is not a group matter, but is an indi- 
vidual matter. 


. Q. I have lost my Retirement Certificate. 


How do I get another one? 
A. Write the Retirement Office for Form MC-1 
on which to apply for a duplicate Retirement 
Certificate, There is no fee. 


. Q. If you retire in Kentucky, can you teach 


in another state? 
A. Yes, so far as Kentucky is concerned. 


. Q. Can a teacher substitute in Kentucky after 


retirement? 
A. Yes, a retired teacher who has retired for 
age, or a teacher retired for disability who 
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has reached the age of sixty, may do substitute 
teaching for not more than thirty days in any 


scholastic year. This does not reduce the 
teacher’s retirement benefits. 


. Q. I began teaching in Alabama in 1932, and 


I am now teaching in Kentucky, How much 
of this service in Alabama may I validate for 
credit in Kentucky? 

A. You may report to Kentucky for credit your 
last eight years of service in Alabama, and 
the eight years from 1932 to 1940, making a 
total of sixteen years. Arrearages are paid on 
the last eight years, but no arrearages are paid 
on the eight years from 1932 to 1940. Out- 
of-state service is reported on Form O-3. 


. Q. If I work during vacation and pay Social 


Security Tax, will this ever do me any good? 
A. If you earn as much as $50 in the month 
of June, and $50 in the month of July or Au- 
gust, you will receive credit for two quarters 
of coverage. If you continue to do this, you 
will have coverage under Social Security even 
though you are a member of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System, 


. Q. How many teachers in Kentucky hold So- 


cial Security cards? I have one by working 
during vacation, and some weekends during 
the year? Is it general? 

A. Twenty per cent of all teachers are cov- 
ered by Social Security by reason of the work 
of their husbands, and a large number of both 
men and women who work during Christmas 
Holidays and at other times during the year 
have Social Security cards and will accumulate 
some coverage. We do not know the number 
who hold cards, but we know that 8,704 
teachers have husbands working in jobs cov- 
ered by Social Security. Their children are 
also covered. 

Q. What is the total amount of money that the 
State will pay into the Retirement System this 
biennium? 

A. The amount is $3,840,074. If the tax in- 
come during this year justifies it, the amount 
will be increased, but we do not know how 
much, 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 
BUILD FAMILY CARS ! 


ry ~” 


ad eo 


Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. 








. chrome and 


paint. These are just a few of the things needed in 
the building of the automobile you drive. And it takes 
railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities 
of goods that America’s automobile assembly lines 


must have every day. 





Steel and other materials are shipped 
by rail to factories that make auto 
parts such as frames, engines, wheels, 
bodies. All in all, there are 15,000 
parts in your automobile and they 
are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a 
steady stream of parts is hauled to 
assembly plants. 


At these plants auto parts move right 
from the freight car to the assembly 
line which turns out a finished car 
in 80 minutes. Having everything 
just when and where it’s needed is 
one of the auto industry’s big prob- 
lems in the production of some five 
million cars a year, and the depend- 
able, high-volume, continent-wide 
service of the railroads is one big 
answer to the problem. 


Association oF American Raitroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Perhaps steelis the firstthing you think 
of when it comes to building a car, 
Making steel takes iron ore and lime- 
stone and coal. Tremendous loads of 
these raw materials are delivered 
right to the steel mills in “open top” 
railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 





Se the next freight train you see may 
well be carrying things needed to 
make the next car your family buys. 
Of course its load could be almost 
anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic 
job of transportation, they also help 
make other forms of transportation 
possible! 


Raw 
~(- 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motto 


Service to the School Children of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 


We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 














HARLOW 





Civics 
mee, WORK BOOKS 
wish? 
eo 6raph, 
ee ace Assures your 
: Sele students’ mastery 
at English of the course 
ye? Write for 
FREE CATALOC'!E 
mathematics 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMACITY CHATTANOOGA 














GOOD GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


are not substitutes for good teaching 


BUT GOOD GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


fit the individual needs of each pupil. 





nor are they substitutes for good textbooks. 


approach the study of the world in a new way, throw new light on familiar subject 
matter, impel active participation in learning, provide additional experience and practice, 


With your MAN IN HIS WORLD geography texts, use the 

pupils’ “‘experience-workbooks” for each grade: 

My Big World, Grade IV; My Book About The American Con- 
tinents, Grade V; My Book About Old World Lands, Grade VI; 
and Building A World View, Grade VII. 


Ask to see these and also the workbooks for Making Sure of Arithmetic, Grades 3-8, and 
the workbook edition of Word Power Through Spelling, Grades 2-8. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


21 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representative: Austin §. Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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picture-power 
with a pedigree! 


In projection, Picture Power with 

a Pedigree means a brilliant screen 
image, no matter how difficult the 
circumstances . . . if means sound 
reproduction with “full’’ presence, no 
matter how bad the acoustics . . . it means 
impact on the eyes and ears of your 
audience ... the result of twenty-five 
years of precision craftsmanship in the 
creation and production of products 

for the discriminating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO SUPEF srvist 


16 mm Sound Projector 


Ask your local Ampro Audio- 
Visual dealer to show you the 
new Super-Stylist. Look to him, 
too, for professional guidance; 
avail yourself of his servicing 
facilities. He’s your Audio-Visual 
specialist, ready to serve you. 


AMNPTO cor 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Office Equipment Co. 


117 S. 4th St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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For Your Information 


The K. E. A. Audit 


Louisville, Kentucky 
July 16, 1953 
The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 

We have examined the balance sheet of the Kentucky Education Association, as of June 
80, 1953, and the related statements of income and surplus for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of profit and loss and 
surplus present fairly the financial position of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 
1953, and the results of its operation for the year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eskew, GRESHAM & DIERSEN 
Certified Public Accountants 
By Austin Gresham, C.P.A. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1953 









INCOME: 
LUE ELST EIT LTE) or | Lee See ee eh $93,155.00 
festiaey:! USES TL of: feito) (0), amen ale ed ee ee ee ee ee 438.00 
Biterent, ain CVA, ooo oe Soe sad nae ticcaddseeanecteescansiceadcs 582.53 
Journal advertising: ....<cccscciessesecsccce 7,618.13 
Convention receipts and donations ' 5,044.00 
INBEI A euere ad OURSEINGN Gosek te tere ne coe a sdel 1,500.00 
vi EL CLE LOST EY C{0) F(a a ee Set ere ene $108,337.66 
EXPENDITURES: 
PerOlesSiOn al ierm terial Sse tee: 2558 th ce ela ree eee 112.55 
Interpretation and promotion  .................2..-.:2::20000+-- . 14,445.87 
Telephone. and: telegraph: 2.22.22... 20.2.2. cosekacecccsencedcctecene 1,137.53 
Rental and! lights: 2.002.600... : 3,372.89 
Furniture and fixtures Ee ELE 95.00 
ONIC] SUPDUES <i e.scaccecciectcsssdegoncscaecee tie ie Sa 540.13 
PT INUIN And GCAO EIN: 375 3626 eh aoe ede Oates 986.31 
Oi fee meta er eres ease en ee he Sh, oo fee shine 817.14 
Salary —Secre BLATY~ ITOASUECD: ..-.522-<.22--5.4.2 poesia Sates ladivaadicece “AA CEOOO 
—Director of Public Relations ..............0000000.000..0000220......-----. 4,200.00 
——<(irector OF Picid: Service: occ: cccctescicccecacccetccccccosevencuncencesense 3,954.99 
—Director of Professional Service -.......0.....22.0....2200..2000 0.22200 5,291.63 
Salaries—Office Assistants ..............20200020000-2.+- jeastitscteieccasssasncccenas LOSS SOOO 
Travel—Secretary-Treasurer  ........-.-.--.-.--c-:-ccesesesseeseceesencesenseees .. 1,443.08 
—Director of Public Relations -................... scaenstivedsoniwiccvecs, J QOOEDL 
—Director of Field Service -2........00.0.0.00cc0cccecccecceeceeeeeeeeeeeeene 1,686.10 
—Director of Professional Service ........... ieee hash ate 1,568.61 
—President «.........--.:..----02--<--: Be cia teeter tctatcg ; vesdectcoctssacivecs, D2OSO94 
SNM MEU S Yess scarves ules es ce eanbios ech acabuwtiviacasen ek Setesioutsstoxoesna tes 3,354.62 
—Planning board. .u...............:ccccccccsseeeseeeeee : satchesiuieions 249.61 
Retirement. .....<:..-.-...2<..2.- re ee ee eee sesignacsevesdnatnientientceicauee ALOE 
ini) Dhaene! DYS3 Co i eR ae va 600.00 
Future Teachers of America ...ccsssscs--ccsccsseesssseseeeceeceseecceee s 861.27 
Dues—Other Organizations \<.........cccsesiesc.sesceacsssetcessanceseces i Aitsesesaticrse te donde 157.00 
RONAN Poe eee eee es th a, Re Ia iN a a ala otra ta haere Sata stl es piso 100.00 
ANIGIEsANG: ACCOMM SEIVICES 5 nesses a, sacsens Seca ch cewcsancndsshaneaeenncsstnsssedeni 300.00 
CAS CISCOUM TE MANO WE 5.20550. 8. lac cccaderoren ts Sede wdc sadctcssncehuspantice 14.78 
PGI ANG SECURELY AN chs cists ache re Sens laa ec cacaaey das aezeg Meats . 800.87 
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df 


COO ee ee Ste i 8 38 Bata ee §,117.10 


DMRDOPIININOINNS RRCTREN AL RIVETISE. 525.255. o5n 2502s ses cces eee sevens Sac scneue cacescecteseseese 100.39 
Classroom teachers— 
Postage and incidentals ............ Eee ee ee aac coon $ 686.17 
Ae Ee Pn ee tea a eee eee nee a 2,210.30 
Se RIONUMIRS  cooe ooo ee ae eee eae 1,562.84 
AIS aie eS eerie nee Une 129.54 


——_—__- 4,588.85 
Kentucky School Journal— 





Printing, addressing, and mailing.....................-...2.------- 20,512.36 
REPS Si Re EU a ee ate gees UR men er 723.62 
ONIN Mea op i Fi ae St irae te Seadoo 1,529.94 22,765.92 
ANN MRCRSRIINOS os ose otc ccc eee eee ne 99.497.84 


EXCESS OF INCOME 
ONG Ue OS 2 OL, 8 Ut Ch ee $ 8,839.82 


THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETS 


Cash in Bank—$34,346.15 

Represents cash on deposit with the Guthrie Street Branch, Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Office Cash Fund—$20.00 


Represents cash fund kept in the association’s office for small cash expenditures. 
Accounts Receivable—$437.39 





Represents: 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal 
and exhibits: at the annual convention ..............2::.0...ciccse.sccesenonsseeees-seeeeeesnces $274.00 
DCSEVCR. TER Cit eee Sie eC Ee erccenne are eee eee renee ee mee 163.39 
Aces Dea Sec a an Pe te ai ns ek re nee eee CL $437.39 


Securities Owner—$12,971.92 

The securities owned by the association are in a safety deposit box at the Guthrie Street 
Branch, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The following 
schedule shows the cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the association, and the 
present market value: 


Face Value Cost Market Value 
$1,000.00 Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 5% cum. pfd. stock, 
par wale CL00O0 ger Share... 1.3. cseec ence $ 950.00 $ 1,110.00 
5,375.00 Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 5% cum. .pfd. stock, 
SoA ATURE ERE MDE T SIRI cg oo eon cacao ns Se cee eta vac es teehee 5,368.75 6,127.50 
5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Co. 434% pfd. stock, 
par wale 10000 Er GHATS. neon nc nose ntsc scents 4,603.00 4,900.00 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 
4 shares no par COMMON SLOCK..<..-..cc.ce-<.c2ccecssccesesassce-2s--- ) 77.00 
300.00 3 shares $100.00 par value 5% series A pfd. stock............ 747.67 ) 122.63 
200.00 2nd mortgage 442% convertible income bonds due, 1/1/99 ) 125.00 


1,000.00 Missouri Pacific R.R. Co, 5% 1st and ref. mortgage gold 
bonds, series F, due 3/11/77 interest coupons in default 1,002.50 1,046.25 





OOO AI AS savings ands: Genes XG. .c.. 5. ..- coves eccccce cies ec eo sndoceecs 300.00 297.60 
ORNS een owe er Reet Bw NE hh De ho 4 eae $12,971.92 $13,805.98 


Accounts Payable—$459.93 

Represents unpaid bills as of June 30, 1953, for services and goods used in June, and 
unpaid expense accounts for officials’ travel during June. 
Social Security Tax Payable—$68.38 

Represents the amount of social security tax due on salaries paid by the association 
during the month of June 1953. 
Occupational Tax Withheld—$44.72 

Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries during the second quarter of 1953. 
Income Tax Withheld—$336.50 

Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries during the month of June 1953. 
Net Worth—$46,865.93 

Changes in net worth of the association during the year were as follows: 

EE Ci Ok [i oe, a, LOs5 SIRS ceive err reer uras terete gre eee ete mreeer ney. $38,026.11 

Add: Excess of income over expenditures for the year ended June 30, 1953 8,839.82 


ee te ie fire 04 sb OF ye Re SRP et a er ee $46,865.93 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


New list of helps for teaching menstrual hygiene 
from the makers of MODESS 














— 
Menstrual Hygiene 








Peasy Shall J fell 


\ty Daughter? 
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For Teachers. “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene,” a guide for group discus- 
sions prepared under the supervision of leading 
doctors and educators. Contains teaching guide, 
anatomical chart, and each booklet listed below. 


For girls 9 to 12 years of age. “Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered”’ gives pre-adolescent 
girls a clear and simple introduction to the sub- 
ject of menstruation. 


For girls 12 to 18 years of age. “Growing 
Up and Liking It!” a brightly illustrated booklet 
written especially for teen-age girls. Gives the 
physical facts of menstruation and offers helpful 
hints on health, poise and good grooming. 

Pp - g g 


For fully matured girls. “It’s So Much 
Easier When You Know.” an informative book- 
let for older girls and women. Includes informa- 
tion about the proper use of tampons for sanitary 
protection. 


For Mothers.“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
offers mothers suggestions on what and how 
to tell younger girls about menstruation. 


3. 5. 


You may order as many copies as you wish 
... absolutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Educa- 
tional Director. Personal Products Corp., Box 


5366-9, Milltown. N. J.. or mail coupon below. 
@eeeeeeeeoeeoeeeeoeeeeeeeeeee2eee288086 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director, 

Personal Products Corpcration 

Box 5366-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me the following material free: 

—One «Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” (for teachers only) 

—booklets *-Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” (for girls 9 to 12 years) 

—booklets «Growing Up and Liking It!” 

(for girls 12 to 18 years) 

—booklets «It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” (for fully matured girls) 

—booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 


ter?” (for mothers of pre-teen girls) 








Name 
(Please print) 
Street 
City P.O.___ State 


(Offer good only in U.S, A.) 
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HEATH Workbooks to 
accompany your state- 
adopted history texts— 


PUPIL’S STUDY GUIDE for 
® THE RECORD OF MANKIND 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley 





PROGRESS BOOKS for 
@® MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS 
Lansing, Chase, Nevins 


© BUILDERS OF THE OLD 
WORLD — Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 


® AMERICA—LAND OF FREE- 
DOM Hartman, Ball, Nevins 


Write to D. C. Heath and Company for 
Teaching Guides to your adopted his- 
tories. We will gladly furnish them with- 
out cost. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
J. EDGAR PRIDE, Representative 
P. O. Box 374, Murray, Kentucky 














Ashland Oil is the leading sports broad- 
caster of collegiate football and basket- 
ball games in this area. Again this year 
the games of six big Kentucky colleges 
will be brought to you over a state-wide 
radio network, jointly sponsored by Ash- 
land Oil and Aetna Oil gasoline dealers. 







Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 


OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


ASHLAND KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building Financing 
We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 
Paducah, Ky. Telephone 3-3669 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 








SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY FASTBYe) for 
Show gorgeous new Satin, Velour, Metal- $ 

lic Christmas Cards never before offered. 5 (0) 
Amazing values! Low as 50 for $1.50 with —~ 
Name. Easy orders fast. Pays up to AZ eas 
100% Cash Profit in spare or full time. Mise 


EARN MONEY } Send for FREE Samples 
for Your Grou Start making EXTRA DOLLARS 
beg Biabs P ¢ immediately with FREE SAMPLES 

Raise QUICK } of Name Christmas Cards, New 
FUNDS for your { Magic GLO-IN- THE- DARK Tree 
Club, Church, Boy } Or ts, Per lized Matches, 
i Stationery, Napkins, Gifts, Kiddie 
Books. Get several $1 Assortments 
on approval and money-making facts 
on 80 fast sellers. Write Today! 


PURO GREETINGS, Dept. 3179-L 
2801 Locust, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
















Scouts 



















Members of the National Education As- 
sociation who will be joining the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, NEA will be 
interested to know that dues are now to 
be sent directly to the National Education 
Association Headquarters. 

It is important that checks be made pay- 
able to “DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS.” They should be addressed: 


Department of Home Economics, Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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) Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17— 


There’s a booklet on menstruation 
to help her — 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls a 
sound, wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

“You’re A Young Lady Now” was written 
especially for girls nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life—teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated pro- 
gram of menstrual education described below. 





A Complete Program for 
Menstrual Education 





“Very Personally Yours’’ (booklet for girls 12 . . : 
and ee , in Booklets — Film —Teaching Guide — Chart 


“You're A Young Lady Now” (booklet for girls All Yours FREE! 
9 to 12) See Oe a er ee ee RET ee er eee al 


10-Minute All-Color, 16 mm. Sound Motion 
Picture .. “The Story of Menstruation’ by Walt 
Disney Productions. Highly praised by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups — it tells 
the story of menstruation ina clear, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on short term 
loan. 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 
Educational Dept. ST-93 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me free (except for postage) 16 mm., 
sound film, ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
. / , 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks).. 
Hundreds of teachers helped organize this Guide. 


It is flexible and can be adapted to any teaching Also send the following: 


= Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart... 
eB 


condition. This large color Chart on menstrual For girls 9-12 copies 

physiology is designed for supplementary classroom YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 

lectures. Menstruation is detailed on easy-to-follow 5 : 

Rinoranns For older girls copies 
O iagrams. 
‘ VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 

So Many Students Have Already __] Physiology Chart __| Teaching Guide 

. Benefited From This Program Metis 


Most school systems take advantage of this com- 
plete program of menstrual education every year. 
You'll find the booklets, film, guide and chart well 


Organization 


ee 
ec ee ees ccs ce csc cs ce ees ee ee ee ee 





- : ; Street .. 
h Integrated to give your students a sound knowledge 

of this important subject. The entire program or any City Zone State 

Part of it is available to you without charge . . . with Flac asu.vanerake 

the compliments of Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. L SEO EAS ENE eee ee ee a 
_— 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 


LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 23, 1954 
JOHN BOYD, Benham. First Vice 


| TE Nene ann nrenTEs April 23, 1954 
MRS. FRANCES RICE, Adairville, Second Vice 
President ........... April 23, 1954 


"_...June 80, 1954 
...June 80, 1956 


FRANK McGARY, W ickliffe.............. 
MRS. LILLIE K. PEYTON, Sturgis.. 





MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow..................... June 30, 1954 
T. O. THOMPSON, Bardstown...................June 30, 1956 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue, Louisville 13................... June 30, 1956 


Term Expires 





J. A, CAWGOD, Harlan....:....<..<.:...... ceiaicoail June 30, 1954 
SARA RIVES, Board of Education, 

FRR EAE te SOOT RET June 30, 1956 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville.. ...June 30, 1956 
BA, ©. BEARER, TRRGAOG oan ns eciccevsccesccsvnes June 30, 1955 
P. H. HOPKINS, Somercet..........................., June 30, 1955 
JEANNETTE PATES, 5 Richmond Avenue, 

RAMI. 5 ooo co ada cdesnenncesensospuiactosuccase June 30, 1956 
C. D. REDDING, Fenabfort...............00:........ April 23, 1954 








AcTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, J. M. DODSON 
Director oF Fre_tp SERVICE, MISS NONA BURRESS 
DrrecTorR OF PuBLIC RELATIONS, J. M. DODSON 
DrRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 








OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John Robinson, College Avenue, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—H. Barton Fiser, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—C,. L. Francis, Taylorsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1943 Alfresco Place, 


Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 506 Rose Street, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Virgil O. Turner, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Orville Swearingen, Science Hill 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Jean Porter, 321 East 44th Street, Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Curtis McDaniels, London 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—-Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, 
Lexington 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Kyle McDowell, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Justine Sherman 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, TEACHERS OF 
President—Alice E. Clark, 1310 South Sixth, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 1183 E. Broad- 
way, Louisville 
SECONDARY EpuCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President 
Secretary—(no report) 
ENGLIsH, KENTUCKY CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
President-—— 
Secretary—(no report) 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Anita B. Boss, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
Secretary—Ruth Schimpeler, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
LrBRARIANS, CONFERENCE OF 
President. Carolyn Whitenack, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Nella Bailey, 
Lexington 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Bernice Wright, 651 14th, Bowling Green 
Secretary—C. D. Walters, Scuddy 
SPEECH, TEACHERS OF 
President—Mrs. T. W. Beeler, LaFayette 
High School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington 


265 Lyndhurst Place, 


48 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY: 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 


ELEMENTARY: 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, 
Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fine ArtTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Claypool, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Maxine Jayne, Morehead 
VOCATIONAL EpUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon High School, Corydon 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President— 
Secretary—(no report) 
DIsTRIBUTIVE OccUPATIONS EDUCATION 
\President—-Arthur Walsh, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—(no report) 
GuIDANCE 
President—Charles L. Hocker, 111 Chelan Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South 
Third, Louisville 2 
HoMeE Economics 
President—Jane Black, 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 
Secretary—George W. Mason, 
School, Ashland 


Richmond 
Hawesville 


Ashland Vocational 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


CoLLeGEs, DEPARTMENT OF 
President— 
Secretary—(no report) 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—C. A. Belch, Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville 3 
Secretary—Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southem High 
School, Okolona 
CurassicAL ASSOCIATION, KENTUCKY 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Puysics TEACHERS, KeENTUCKy ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Carl E,. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 


Secretary—Richard Hanau, 
Lexington 29 
SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING, 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Louise Combs, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, 
Morehead 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay, Henderson 


Secretary—Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead, Louis- 
ville 6 


University of Kentucky, 


Department of Education, 


Morehead State College, 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Virginia Ruth Chapman, Henderson 
Secretary—Helen Wallingford, Maysville 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—John Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Frances Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathryn Barber, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—G. E. Rather, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 
President—Bett Langley, Bowling Green 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood High School, 
Fort Mitchell 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 


Industrial Arts 
President—John D. Rowlett, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 
Secretary—Willard E, Swinford, Southern High School, 
R. 4, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Joe Beach, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
Omithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Virginia Smith, Route 1, Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 7 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. R. B. Ammons, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported ) 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Kentucky Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Avenue, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

















Lexington April 23, 1954 
H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville....June 30, 1954 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville................ June 30, 1956 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of 

Education, RAV TORE oe ccs! January 1, 1956 
J. A. Caywood, Independence Jun e 30, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray............00.--.-+-+-- Nae 30, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington ........ June 30, 1956 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro...........-.- w..-.-.------June 80, 1954 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg. June 30, 1954 






John Fred W illiams, SS Re eres June 30, 


Term Expires 
, 1954 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, 
[olan ce Aer ee ieee 5 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville............. 1954 
Lee Francis Jones, Bowling Green ‘cial , 1954 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 80, 1954 














Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville........................ June 30, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Avenue, 

Lexington es June 30, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville..................-...------ June 30, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset. June 30, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas..................... June 30, 1954 
James Pursiful, Calvin | 30, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard......... ead : 80, 1954 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 80, 1957 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling... ...June 30, 1956 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville........ June 30, 1955 





Term Expires 


Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet.............. June 80, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 
eo” ae | eee April 23, 1954 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman, 
1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5........ April 30, 1955 





BEBETY SATKS,  NIORTAY oc cucpconsnn-neeenscatesccieccnces April 30, 1956 
Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke.............. ne il 30, 1954 
Miss Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green.......... il 30, 1956 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove.................--...-- i 30, 1954 
R. M. Van Horn, University of Kentucky, ‘ a 





a PEE ne ecm ee 

O’Leary Meece, Somerset. : 

C. V. Snapp, Jenkins........... 

Monroe Wicker, Morehead 

Virginia Murrell 400 dumcat sethisusitl 
Bellevue ‘ 


Term Expires 

H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville....April 30, 1956 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, 

Department of Education, Frankfort....April 80, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, ex officio 
Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education 

Association, ex officio 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 

Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Com- 

mittee, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 

lege, Richmond 


September, Nineteen Fifty-three 49 











line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated 18 sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 
obligation. 


iss 


oe 








Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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/neorporated 


STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS 











“WORKBOOKS” Ideally Suited for 
Use with Kentucky's Stale Adented 


ARITHMETIC WE USE — Grade 


iP 


wrRon 


A complete series of inventory tests 
Review practice exercises 
Standardized progress tests 

Step by step developments 

. Visual aids 


6. 
vf 
8. 


f 
10. 


3-8 


Diagnostic tests 

Study helps and remedia! exercises 
Readiness tests 

Problems to solve 

Problem solving helps 


INTERPRETING SCIENCE WORKBOOKS — Grade 7-8 =. 


Show pupils how to study each lesson in the text; how to proceed in the laboratory; and 
how to correlate the science discovered from the field trip with the science studied in the 


classroom. 
each experiment and each field trip. 


Pupils are directed in what to look for, the purpose, and the organization of 
Directions for aiding the young scientist in his work 


are simple and direct—tests are frequent and self-administrative. 


_THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


Represented in Kentucky by C. L. McClain, Bardstown, Ky. 
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Louisville Times Photograph 





How To See The UK Campus 
Without Even Visiting It 


Last year many Kentucky State Fair visitors who had never been 
near the University of Kentucky got a pretty good idea what the 
Lexington campus is like. Thousands of persons stopped at the 
University’s exhibit in the M. and M. Building to see the scale model 
of the campus shown in the picture above. The best way to get 
acquainted with the U.K. campus, of course, is to stroll leisurely 
over its rolling acres and through its many interesting buildings. 
If you are unable to do this, the model will be on display again at 
this year’s State Fair and we hope you will stop at our booth for 
a look at the campus of your State University. 


FIRST SEMESTER — SEPT. 14- JAN. 29 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 






























